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WEST TEXAS DROUTHS 
W. C. HoLpEen 


An immigrant’s wagon, in October, 1885, moved slowly west- 
ward along the road which paralleled the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road. On the coupling pole were three joints of stove pipe, on one 
side of the wagon bed was attached a coop of chickens, on the other 
side a water keg and on the rear a crate containing two pigs. The 
wagon bed itself was filled for a depth of three feet with household 
goods, from the top of which a half dozen children, tousled headed, 
sun-burned, and dirty, peered from under the wagon sheet. On 
the seat rode an unshaved and uncouth man. Beside the man sat 
a woman, silent, patient, resigned. Behind the wagon came 
a boy, barefooted, riding an old mare bareback, and driving 
three or four milk cows. A dog trailed along. The cattle and 
horses were not fat, but were moderately well fed and strong. The 
members of the family appeared road weary, but in their eves was 
a faint gleain of hope and eagerness. Occasionally the man would 
lean forward and view with satisfaction the brown, grass covered 
prairies. They were going west to become land owners. 

Exactly one year later, the same wagon passed the same spot 
going east. There were no chickens, no pigs, no cows. The horses 
were rawboned and gaunt and pulled the wagon with difficulty. 
The family, bedraggled and undernourished, gave a hint by their 
dull, expressionless faces of despondency. What had happened to 
bring about a change in the fortunes of these people? The answer 


was not far to seek. They had experienced a West Texas drouth. 
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From the earliest days of its settlement, West Texas had a repu- 
tation for frequent dry spells, and, at longer intervals, severe 
drouths. In more recent years, the dry weather has not been so 
noticeable. Many of the old-timers still staunchly contend that 
it rains more now than formerly. An examination of the records 
of rainfall as recorded at the various military posts prior to 1888, 
and at the federal meteorological stations since that time will show 
that the average yearly precipitation has changed but little. The 
construction of artificial tanks and lakes capable of holding suffi- 
cient water to last through long periods, the ever increasing use 
of wells and windmills, and a greater knowledge of dry land farm- 
ing have tended to make the dry weather less noticeable than 
formerly. Prior to 1900, a drouth was a serious matter. Most 
of the people depended upon creeks, rivers, or natural lakes for 
stock water. A few months of dry weather would cause these to 
dry up and the matter of water for the stock to become serious. 

The first severe drouth of which there is an account was in 
1864. There were few people living in the country at the time, 
and no newspapers at all; consequently, the information concern- 
ing the conditions is limited. However, the old settlers who were 
in the country at the time, and who lived through the drouth of 
1886, compared it to the drouth of ’86. According to their reports 
it was the worst drouth prior to 1836.’ 

The year 1881, was reported as a very dry year. By the last of 
June people were becoming alarmed, but the weather prophets 
reassured the people that it would rain in the near future. By 
the latter part of July, there was still no rain. The water in the 
Clear Fork of the Brazos had ceased to run. The Double Moun- 
tain Fork and the Salt Fork were practically in the same condition. 
The water in all the small streams had dried up. It was said that 
there was more dry surface in the main bed of the Brazos River 
than that covered by water. Cattlemen reached their wits’ end in 
trying to devise means for watering their stock. In spite of all 
that could be done, many cattle died of thirst.* It rained, however, 
in the fall, early enough to make late feedstuff and a crop of fall 
grass. 


The summer of 1883 was dry along the sources of the Colorado 


Taylor County News, June 6, 1886. 
*Fort Griffin Echo, July 23, 1881. 
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River. The old settlers said they had never seen the river as low 
as at that time.* But no widespread shortage of water, grass, or 
feedstuifs was reported for that year. 

The drouth of 1886 was a landmark in the history of West 
Texas. It has not been uncommon for the old settlers to refer to 
things which happened before 1900 as taking place “before the 
drouth” or “after the drouth”’, just as the Virginia Civil War 
veteran dated everything as taking place “before the war’ or 
“after the war”. It was a colossal calamity which was as dis- 
astrous for West Texas as was the Civil War with all of its priva- 
tions. It caused as great a movement among the people as when 
the frontier fell back before the Indian onslaught of 1865-1866. 
It gave West Texas a reputation over the entire nation as being 
a desert country of winds and drouth, a name which it has had a 
hard time in living down. 

The drouth really began in June, 1885. The rains had been 
fairly plentiful during that spring. The early crops of sorghum, 
corn and spring grass had been made. The lakes, tanks, creeks, 
and rivers, being full at the beginning of the summer, lasted 
through the hot weather, and no real uneasiness began to be felt 
until January, 1886. By that time, the surface water began to 
give out in some places. The neighborhood of Brady, in Me- 
Culloch County, was the first to suffer.° 

By May, the dry weather began to show all of its blighting 
effects. The grass for the stock was poor, even worthless. It had 
made but a feeble effort to put out in the spring. There was little 
water left anywhere in the country. Wheat, oats, millet, potatoes 
and garden truck were all dead, or dying, and the prospects for 
corn, sorghum, and cotton were very gloomy, but there was still 
some hope.® By the latter part of May, all of the water was ex- 
hausted at Cisco. The Houston and Texas Central Railroad ran 
an extra car daily with two large water tanks from Albany. The 
water was sold by the bucket and the barrel. Had it not been 

*Albany Echo, September 1, 1883. The statement of the old settlers 
may be discredited some because of the general tendency to report all 
drouths worse than those preceding. It is hardly possible that the Colo- 
rado was lower than in 1864. 

‘Ibid., April 21, 1887. 

Taylor County News, January 22, 1886. 

"Ibid., May 21, 1886. 
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for the railroad the town would have been completely abandoned." 
By June, the water had given out in other portions of the country, 
and many people were compelled to move their stock to the creeks, 
ten, twenty, or thirty miles distant, where they camped.‘ 

The people’s faces grew longer and longer. It became habitual to 
look for clouds. The tiniest speck in the sky would have hundreds 
of eyes turned upon it, studying its every movement. They were 
invariably dry weather clouds which would form, appear threaten- 
ing for a while, and evaporate, giving off nothing beneficial in the 
meanwhile but a shadow. Some of the people tried to keep up 
courage by having picnics and fish-frys. As the water holes in the 
creeks and rivers dried up the fish were easy to catch; they could 
often be caught in the shallow places and mud holes by hand.° 

By June, all industries and contemplated local improvements were 
paralyzed. Immigration had stopped. Many people were begin- 
ning to offer their horses, cattle, tools, and land for sale to get 
money to subsist on, but there was no one to buy. Labor of all 
kinds could be had at mere living prices. A good farm hand 
could be employed for his board,’ but there was no work to be done, 
except move the horses and cattle from the region of a dried up 
water hole to the neighborhood of one which still had some water 
in it, pull the cattle which had bogged out of the mud holes, and 
and “tail-up” the ones too weak to get up unassisted. The last 
mentioned job became a hopeless and endless task by the middle 
of July, for the cattle were dying by the thousands." 

People began to leave the country. Those of small means had 
no other choice. Their credit was gone, there was no work, no sale 
for what they had, their families were hungry, and the prospects 
were growing more dismal all the time. The exodus from some of 
the drought-stricken districts took the form of a panic, which arose 
more from demoralization than the prospects of the refugees bene- 
fiting their condition. Many left without any defined object or 
destination in view.’* They carried with them what they could 
and left all else. Fortunate were those who did have a place to go. 


"Albany News, May 27, 1886. 

‘Ibid., June 3, 1886. 

*Taylor County News, June 11, 1886. 
“Tbid., July 16, 1886. 

“Haskell Free Press, July 17, 1886. 

“Taylor County News, July 30, 1886. 
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A deserted house in Blanco County had the following information 


chalked on a board which was nailed across the door: 


250 miles to nearest post office; 100 miles to wood ; 20 miles to 
water; 6 inches to hell. God bless our home! Gone to live with 
wife’s folks.’”’** 

Throughout the summer and fall, the roads were filled with 
covered wagons, drawn by gaunt, rawboned horses, and filled with 
bedraggled families, going east. It is difficult to estimate how 
many of the people left the country. Some communities were 
completely deserted, others, because they were made up of people 
financially more able to stand the drouth, or because a few local 
showers had fallen there, lost comparatively few of their inhabitants. 
If one should hazard a guess, based on such data as are available, 
one might say that one-half of the inhabitants left the country 
either temporarily or permanently. 

As water for the cattle became scarcer and scarcer, the cattle- 
men dug wells in the beds of the rivers. The water trickled into 
these slowly, but the supply was inadequate for large numbers of 
cattle. The cattlemen of Baylor, Throckmorton, Archer, and 
Young Counties began to let their cattle drift eastward, following 
the waterholes down the streams. By the last of July, something 
like 30,000 head were pressing on the settlements in Jack and Wise 
Counties. The approach of these herds constituted a grave menace 
for the farmers. The starved, thirsty cattle would drink up their 
water, eat their grass, break into the fields and destroy any of the 
parched forage that might be left. The cattlemen could not con- 
trol the herds; in fact, they were desperate and did not care to 
control them. ‘The farmers organized and assembled on Bear 
Creek in Wise County for the purpose of opposing with force any 
farther encroachments by the cattlemen. For a while, a collision 
seemed inevitable, and there was talk of calling out the militia; 
but fortunately, nature intervened. Some local showers fell to the 
west, filling the water holes in a few districts, and it seemed 
likely that the grass would “green up” a little. In a conference 
held between the contending parties, the cattlemen agreed to turn 
back their herds.'* 


®’ Mason News, June 18, 1887. 
“Mason News, July 31, 1886. 
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The stock water famine was temporarily relieved towards the 
last of August when a series of local rains fell. It was so late in 
the season, and the ground was so dry that these did little good 
in the way of raising a fall crop. Some of the sorghum which was 
planted grew enough to make a little forage.'® 

Winter found those people left in the country in destitute cir- 
cumstances. The horses and cattle were poor and there was no 
srain and little forage. There were no Christmas trees that Christ- 


_ 


mas. The Sunday schools and other organizations used available 
funds usually spent on Christmas trees to buy food and clothing 
for the poor children.*® 

The dry weather continued on through the winter. The people 
were bordering on despair. By the latter part of March, 1887 
mass meetings were being held throughout the country for the 
f the 


purpose of praying for rain.‘* It was begining to look as 
history of 1886 was to be repeated again in 1887. Hope began 
to revive when showers started falling in April, and in May the 
long drouth was broken when a general rain fell over the entire 
country. The drouth proper had lasted twenty-three months.** 
Although the drouth was ended, its effects were not over for a 
long time to come. 

During the most dejecting periods of the drouth the local editors 
and the people generally were not without a sense of humor; grim 
humor it was. A rural correspondent to the Albany News in June, 
1886, wrote: 

“Crops are failing fast for the want of rain. Wheat and oats 
are an entire failure and corn is beginning to look very sick. I 
had thought of starting a hotel in Bugscuffle for the accommodation 
of candidates and other deadbeats at the remarkable low price of 
25 cents per meal, but, alas! how soon our fond hopes are blasted 
by a Texas Drouth !” 

About the same time, a correspondent from Hulltown, Shackel- 
ford County, remarked : 


“The Farmers’ Alliance organized here with fifteen or twenty 


“Taylor County News, September 3, 1886. 

*Albany News, December 28, 1886. 

“Mason News, March 26, 1887. 

“Albany News, April 21, 1887. Ibid., May 12, 1887. 
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members. But if it does not rain soon all the members may be ex- 
pelled, as none can claim to be farmers. 

We remember hearing somewhere that an explosion in the at- 
mosphere would produce rain, that rains on picnic days could be 
only accounted for in this way. If this be true, we want a meeting 
of candidates and have them explode. 

Many of our citizens will be compelled to seek greener fields, 
and cheaper bread for from recent appearances there will not be 
anything in the way of either wheat or corn raised in this part of 
the country. 

Stock are declining in flesh, and some are dying, and should the 
drouth continue much longer we will be compelled to move all 
stock.” 


The Taylor County News observed : 


“The weather has been so dry here for the past three weeks that 
the wells are empty and the fish in the creeks are carrying toad- 
stools for parasols to keep the sun from burning their backs. 
Water is getting so scarce that Baptists and Campbellites are 
beginning to favor baptism by sprinkling, and they have quit turn- 
ing up their noses at Presbyterians. Potato bugs are crossing 
the creek like the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, and for the same 
purpose—in search of water. A prominent prohibitionist has or- 
dered a case of beer from Decatur, not necessarily as a beverage, 
but as an evidence that he wants lather to shave himself.” 


On April 14, 1887, the Albany News described the following in- 


eident which occurred at Anson: 


“Monday morning an individual was seen in town with a long 
slicker under his arm, and it naturally created intense indignation. 
He was pursued until caught, and it was discovered to be J. P. 
Cole, who has displayed many eccentricities of late. S. C. Hines 
repaired to the sheriff’s office and swore out a warrant against him, 
charging him with unlawfully carrying a slicker against the peace 
and dignity, dampness and future prospects of rain, in the free 
state of Jones. Deputy Sheriff Scarborough at once gave hot pur- 
suit, and after a short but exciting chase captured the offender 
in the City Drug Store. He offered various and sundry excuses 
but without avail for 8. C.’s blood was up and he was determined 
that Cole should pay the penalty for his rashness. A good quantity 
of cigars restored the prisoner to liberty, and it is predicted that 
many moons will wane before he will again attempt such rashness.” 


In July, 1886, a wagon which had come from a district where 
a local shower had fallen appeared on the main street of Haskell 
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with its wheels clogged with mud. Everybody turned out to see 
the strange sight with as much enthusiasm as if it had been the 
elephant at a circus.'® 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of the drouth was 
its spiritual effect upon the people. Never before had they been 
more united. Hverybody seemed burdened with the spirit of hard 
times, and bound together by a common sympathy. Everyone 
made some kind of an effort to cheer the gloomy spirit of his 
neighbor. A controversy developed, but it was the result of a 
diversity of opinion as to procedure and not due to diversity of 
interests. Some of the more optimistically religious persons went 
so far as to pronounce the drouth a blessing. Others claimed that 
the Almighty had sent it upon the people as a calamity because they 
had been too prosperous and too forgetful.*° 

As early as the first of August, 1886, it was evident that if 
those people who wanted to remain in the country did stay, they 
would require aid from some outside sources. A number of in- 
dividuals and organizations petitioned the governor to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the state to contribute as 
generously as possible and send all funds and provisions to the 
county judges or relief committees of the counties asking for aid.*’ 

The response was disappointing; in many places, the eastern 
counties held, or attempted to hold, mass meetings for relief pur- 
poses. The people were indifferent and the meetings were poorly 
attended. Committees were appointed to raise funds, but even 
they worked half-heartedly; but some money and provisions were 
raised.** A few counties did respond generously. Wilson County 
shipped a car load of provisions to Runnels County.** The people 
of Weatherford purchased 10,000 bushels of wheat which was re- 
sold to the farmers of Parker and adjoining counties on twelve 
months time. The Farm and Ranch contributed one car load of 
mixed planting seed, and, in addition, established a bureau for 
“the drouth sufferers”. A vigorous campaign was carried on 
through its columns for all kinds of aid.** By this means, numer- 


“Haskell Free Press, July 31, 1886. 
“Taylor County News, June 18, 1886. 
“Taylor County News, September 13, 1886. 
=Tbid., August 30, 1886. 

*8T bid. 

*Taylor County News, Sepember 3, 1886. 
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ous donations of money and seed reached the needy farmers of the 
West.2° The Fort Worth Gazette and Dallas News sponsored a 
relief fund with fairly good success. When the money was dis- 
tributed, it amounted to about $750 for each county in the drouth 
district.°° The Grand State Alliance met at Waco on November 
10, 1886, and made a distribution of the donations which had been 
contributed by the local alliances since the preceding August.*7 
Various individuals and civie and religious organizations sent 
boxes of clothing.** Some of the most generous gifts came, un- 
solicited, from outside the state. Within three weeks after the 
Governor’s Proclamation the merchants exchange of Saint Louis 
had taken steps to send ten car loads of provisions to the region of 
the drouth.*° The Union Stock Yards of Chicago immediately 
sent Governor Ireland $1,850 to be distributed among the drouth 
sufferers.*” Other organizations sent car loads of supplies and 
seed wheat.*! At last, the Congressmen from Texas found some- 
body to appreciate their free distributions of garden seed. Large 
sacks full were packed off to the poor drouth sufferers !*° 

The greatest sacrifices in the way of helping others came from 
within the drouth area itself. A notable example occurred in 
Runnels County. The Ballinger country, with the exception of 
the community of Content, was not quite so hard hit by the drouth 
as some of the neighboring sections; but Content was ruined. It 
was a question of getting aid from somewhere, or all the inhabi- 
tants leaving the country. A committee was sent to Ballinger to 
see what the prospects were for relief from there. The citizens of 
Ballinger, although they were having hard enough time themselves, 
responded immediately, by sending a wagon load of flour, meal 
and bacon. Within a month twelve more wagon loads had been 
sent. The relief committee of the county, during the succeeding 
months directed that the major part of funds and provisions from 


“Mason News, September 4, 1886. 

**Ibid., March 12, 1887. 

Ballinger Bulletin, November 12, 1886. 

Albany News, December 23, 1886. Jbid., March 3, 1887. Mason News, 
April 4, 1887. 

“Taylor County News, September 2, 1886. 

°Mason News, November 9, 1886. 

“Mason News, February 5, 1887. Albany News, September 23, 1886. 


“Albany News, January 13, 1887. 
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outside sources be given to the people of Content.** There is no 
reason to doubt the philanthropic motives of the citizens of Bal- 
linger; but, incidentally, at the time there was a campaign on 
hand to move the county seat from Runnels City to that place, and 
the vote of Content was badly needed on the part of Ballinger. 

By the latter part of August, 1886, donations of money and 
provisions were being received by the county judges of the drouth 
stricken area, and methods of distribution had to be worked out. 
Each county devised its own. In Taylor, the county judge ap- 
pointed a relief committee, and called upon the people of each 
school district to meet and “select three good men to make out a 
list of needy families in that community who are asking for aid”. 
These lists were used by the relief committees as a basis for ap- 
portioning the aid.** In Shackelford County the county judge 
called a mass meeting and turned over to it the matter of devising 
a plan. The result was a rather clumsy system consisting of three 
committees, a relief committee, a committee on investigation, and 
and a committee to see that donations were properly distributed. 
There was an overlapping of functions and in the end the relief 
committee, by acquiescence, came to manipulate the whole affair.** 

The county judges of the drouth district held a meeting at Al- 
bany on December 27, 1886, to devise new means of relief and to 
affect a permanent organization by which a more equitable distri- 
bution of aid might be had among the various counties: some 
counties did not need help as badly as others, and some of those 
needing it worst were receiving the least. To remedy this in- 
equality a central aid committee was set up to apportion the 
blanket contributions. It was estimated at the meeting, at which 
twenty-one counties were represented, that 30,000 people were 
utterly destitute and that at least $500,000 would be needed for 
relief. A resolution was adopted, calling upon the Legislature to 

“Ballinger Bulletin, August 20, 1886, August 27, 1886, September 3, 
1886, September 21, 1886, October 15, 1886. 

“Taylor County News, September 3, 1886. 

“Blank forms were furnished to any applicant for relief. This was 
filled out, stating the financial condition of the petitioner and the num- 
ber in his family, and sworn to before a notary public. It was then 
passed upon by the committee, and the order for the provisions issued. 
The money donations received by the committee were invariably turned 
into the form of flour, meal, bacon, and molasses, before being issued.— 
Albany News, September 23, 1886. 
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pass a relief appropriation, and steps were taken to get assistance 
from other sources.*® This latter move was destined to lead to a 
widespread controversy which waxed hot and furious for several 
months. 

Practically everybody was willing for the Legislature or Con- 
gress to set aside appropriations for the part of the people in actual 
distress, but a dissension arose over the question of starting cam- 
paigns for voluntary contributions, especially outside the state. 
The difference of opinion was due to four things. In the first 
place, the uneven and spotted character of the drouth caused the 
people in various places to form different opinions as to the general 
outlook of the country. Some rains fell in Burnet, Llano, Mason 
and Menard Counties.** Although little or no cotton was made, 
there was some feed stuff, mainly forage, and grass; and _ stock 
water was never as serious a matter as in the region north and 
south of this tier of counties. A slow rain for three days during 
April, 1886, caused conditions in Shackelford County not to be 
as bad as in the surrounding region.** There were a few small 
isolated localities throughout the entire drouth region which had 
received a few local showers just at the right time and made a fair 
crop. People did not travel far afield at that time, and, conse- 
quently, their ideas as to the general condition of the country were 
formed from the conditions immediately around them. The 
Mason News was strongly against any outside aid of a voluntary 
nature whatever. It maintained that Mason County would be 
able to “pull through” without such assistance and held that county 
up to all the others as a model of thrift and frugality. The Taylor 
County News, in a region hard hit by the dry weather, worked 
consistently and energetically for aid from all sources, whatsoever.*® 

*Taylor County News, December 28, 1886. Albany News, March 3, 1887. 

*Yason News, February 26, 1887. 

*Albany News, March 4, 1886. Jbid., July 15, 1886. 

“The News began its agitation on September 13, 1886, with the follow- 
ing appeal: 

“We regret exceedingly the necessity which compels us to resort to 
an appeal to the public for aid, but being satisfied that the time has 
come when aid must be obtained from some source or many of our peo- 
ple will suffer, we make and publish the following statement: 

“1. No rain has fallen in this country excepting local showers, within 
the last fourteen months, 

“2. Not a grain of wheat, oats, barley, rye or millet has been gathered 
in the county. 
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The Albany News adopted a middle course. It admitted that many 
people would require aid, but insisted that such help should, 
as far as possible, come from within the drouth area itself.*° 

In the second place pride caused differences of opinion. Very 
often, individuals and families in the direst need would refuse help 
because they could not stand the idea of being “objects of charity.””*' 
A few whole counties, apparently moved by a community pride, 
openly rejected all voluntary aid.** The amount of pride was 
usually determined by the degree of necessity in which the people 
found themselves. When they became hungry enough, their pride 
underwent a rapid decline. An example of this took place in 
Haskell County. The citizens of Shackelford County devised some 
ways and means for aiding the farmers of Haske'! County. On 
September 3, 1886, a mass meeting composed of the merchants 
and more substantial farmers and ranchmen was held at Haskell 
courthouse, and the offer was politely, but firmly rejected.** The 
meeting was not representative; two weeks later, a second meeting, 


“3. The grass is burned up except in low places and where local show- 
ers have fallen. 

“4. Nearly all persons engaged in farming in this section are poor 
men who came here to secure cheap lands, and have expended every- 
thing they had in buying and improving their lands, who must leave 
the country or expose their families to great want and suffering. 

“5. The Commissioners’ Court has used what available means were in 
the County Treasury, in giving aid to the people. 

“6. Under the laws of Texas no valid mortgage can be executed on a 
homestead of 200 acres, which, in many instances, will prevent farmers 
from securing loans.” 

“The following item represents the policy of the Albany News, Sep- 
tember 16, 1886: 

“Most of the farmers says they are not in neeed of assistance but we 
understand there are a few who will need some assistance. We suggest 
that they let the people know their condition and we think they can get 
assistance at home.” 

“The following item from the Taylor County News, September 3, 1886, 
represents a general condition: 

“The pride of the people seemed to be the biggest obstacle [to admin- 
istering relief]. Judge Porter says, ‘Our distress has been brought on 
by no fault of the people, and no worthy man should feel humiliated by 
accepting aid.’ ” 

“Midland county announced “that her people could ‘rustle’ a little 
more than usual to offset the shortage of crops.”—Ballinger Bulletin, 
September 3, 1886. 

“Tom Green County wants it distinctly understood that she is not an 
object of charity, and that the cry for aid comes from counties east of 
her.” —Ballinger Bulletin, September 10, 1886. 

“Albany News, September 16, 1886. 
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composed of the small farmers in actual need, met at the same 
place. This meeting condemned the action of the previous one, 
and agreed to accept any donations offered.** It was quite com- 
mon for those people who were able to maintain their pride to op- 
pose any efforts to solicit aid from without. 

The third element tending to cause a difference of opinion was 
the boosting spirit. West Texas had always had more than its 
share of it. Abilene was widely known during the 80’s as the 
“Wind City”, a term which had much more of a figurative meaning 
than otherwise. The spirit of the boosters was later taken up by 
the West Texas Chamber of Commerce. The booster instinctively 
looked askance upon anything which would reflect upon the repu- 
tation, the glory, or the iand sales of the country. 

The newspapers outside the state showed a decided tendency to 
exaggerate the accounts of the drouth.*® In view of the fact it 
was one of the most exciting things happening that summer, 
along with the Charleston earthquake, it was exploited for all it 
was worth, just as the Mississippi floods were heralded in the 
spring of 1927. But whether the outside newspapers magnified 
things or not, the real estate agents resented it. Some of the West 
Texas editors would become furious when they saw items from 
their own pens quoted in Chicago newspapers.*® They could in- 
dulge in humor about their own adversities, but let a writer in 

“Albany News, September 23, 1886. Taylor County News, September 
24, 1886. 

“This tendency is illustrated by the following item from the Ballinger 
Bulletin: 

“Texas cannot fail to appreciate the generosity of the North in its 
liberal contribution to the drouth sufferers within her borders; but the 
ignorance shown by the Northern press in regard to our state is fearful 
and surprising. Part of this, it is true, is the result of misinformation 
given by irresponsible and unauthorized agents, but not all of it. A 
Nebraska paper recently informed its readers that 500.000 in this state 
were suffering for food. Other statements almost as wild have circu- 
lated in the North and East. Some newspapers with noble motives, have 
asked aid for counties in Texas that are themselves contributing car- 
loads of provisions for the sufferers. There are 228 counties in Texas, 
and the few counties mentioned by Governor Ireland in his appeal for 
help are not all of Texas by a large majority. Erroneous and harmful 
reports have gained credence in true kindness, throughout the North, 
and for this reason we suggested that maps and statistical tables be re- 
ported to the Northern editors in order that the people may be better 
enlightened as to the comparative size of Texas and the number and 
condition of her people. 

*Albany News, August 19, 1886. 
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Kentucky do the same kind of thing, and their wrath fairly 
blazed.*7 It is not strange that those who persistently insisted 
upon singing the praises of the country, regardless of whether 
they were motivated by local patriotism or personal interests, 
would oppose any movement to discredit their cause. Nothing 
could have done more to substantiate the rumors circulating out 
of the state than to put on a relief campaign. 

The fourth factor which added to the controversy was the an- 
tipathy of a certain class of cattlemen for the small farmer, 
“nester” as he was contemptuously called. This class represented 
the most unscrupulous cattlemen, and, in justice to the others, it 
may be said that they constituted a minority. These men opposed 
any kind of aid for the farmers, because they wanted to starve 
them out.** They looked upon the settler as a sort of pest which 
was steadily advancing westward and ruining the only industry 
which the Creator ever intended for West Texas, namely, cattle 
raising. They grimly viewed the drouth as a blessing just as the 
Texas farmer today rejoices over a blizzard sufficiently cold to 
freeze the boll weevil. Although the cattlemen suffered severely 
from the drouth, their plight was not near so bad as that of the 
farmers. The range to the west and northwest was open. They 
could drift their herds over great expanses in search of the scanty 
grass, mesquite beans, and water holes filled by local showers. 
Even though they lost fifty per cent of the cattle, and many of 
them did, they still had something left. That was more than the 
average farmer had. A comparatively small number of cattlemen 
wielded an influence far out of proportion to their numbers in 
defeating outside drouth relief.* 

“The following item, with the emphatic comment, was no worse than 
the local editors frequently published: 

“The drouth in Texas is so intense that potatoes are cooked in the 
ground, and all the pecple had to do is dig and eat them. The workmen 
carry salt in their pockets and don't have to go home for dinner.”— 
Bourbon News, Kentucky. 

“If that don’t take the cake! The writer of the above can beat the 
‘Father of Liars.’ "—Albany News, August 12, 1886. 

“Taylor County News, March 11, 1887. 

“An idea of the methods used by these cattlemen may be had from 
the following extract from a letter from the Rev. John Brown published 
in the Albany News, October 7, 1887: 

“T am told the papers in Texas are charging me with exaggeration 
when presenting the claims of the poor farmers of Northwest Texas. 
Well, I shall be glad to learn authoritatively that I am. It will afford 
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When the county judges, at their meeting in Albany, December 
1886, proposed some “other methods” of relief, they started 


9" 
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something they did not anticipate. One of the “other methods” 
was a suggestion that various relief organizations send represen- 
tatives into the northern and eastern states to solicit voluntary 
aid. A number of such persons were sent out and the controversy 
started. The people divided into two factions. The affair, pro 
and con, may be best understood by the case of the Rev. John 
Brown. 

The Rey. Mr. Brown was the minister of a Presbyterian church 
at Albany. As a man of enterprise and personality, he was 
selected by the relief committee of Shackelford county to go to 
Chicago and New York and solicit aid. At Chicago he found 
himself blocked by the counter-propaganda of some Texas cattle- 
men, who accused him of exaggeration and even misrepresentation. 
Some of the hostile Texas newspapers kept their readers informed 
on the wrangle in Chicago, and attacked Brown of their own ac- 
cord. The friendly Texas newspapers retaliated in kind. Brown 
then went to New York where he immediately enlisted the co- 
operation of the ministers of the city. Just as he had his relief 
campaign plans near completion and his forces organized, his 
secret adversaries appeared again and libelled him as an imposter. 
The attack greatly interfered with his purpose, but in spite of the 
opposition he was able to procure sufficient funds to purchase 


me great pleasure to know that there is no suffering or destitution to 
speak of in that region. I was under the impression from what I saw 
and heard that there was suffering and distress of a very severe charac- 
ter. When asked at a ministers’ meeting in Chicago how many required 
aid, I said that perhaps a hundred thousand families throughout the 
North and Northwest would require aid, more or less, before next sum- 
mer. I did not say they were all in present distress. Perhaps we had 
better not be too rash in either affirming or denying this number. We 
will see what we will see. If you report what I say here and elsewhere, 
as published in the papers, you will probably misrepresent me. It is 
rarely that I am quoted just right. The main facts, however, are gen- 
erally correct. I am sorry that I was forced to defend myself and the 
cause I represented as soon as [ struck Chicago. There I found cattle- 
men throwing cold water on the efforts made to relieve the poor tillers 
of the soil. They did not deny but that there was suffering among 
them, but they claimed if properly reported, and I believe they were, 
that they ought to be left alone to starve—that they were too lazy and 
trifling to live, and that the sooner they died the better for all concerned. 

Now, this talk did mischief, and compelled me to adopt the line of 
argument I generally followed when pleading for the need of the drought- 
stricken farmers. I was ever glad to announce that all cattlemen were 
not alike, and that the committee of relief of Albany, which paid my 
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several car loads of seed wheat which were distributed to the 
destitute farmers of Shackelford County.*° 

Long before the Rev. Mr. Brown returned, to be repeatedly 
memorialized by and receive the warm thanks from the mass meet- 
ings of appreciative farmers who had gotten seed wheat to sow 
their land through his efforts, the controversy had taken a new 
turn. It became a question of whether the country needed any 
outside aid at all. The arguments of “anti-solicitors” would do 
credit to the chamber of commerce literature of the next generation. 
The “pro-solicitors” insisted on looking the facts squarely in the 
face, admitting a calamity, if there was one, and making an ap- 
peal for aid just as Charleston had done in order to relieve the 
suffering caused by the earthquake.® There is little doubt that 


expenses, was composed almost altogether of cattlemen. But I did not spare 
the inhuman crew, if they are rich, who were apparently so lost to the 
nobler instincts of the soul as to advocate the starvation of thousands 
of poor people who toiled hard last fall and the spring to no purpose. 
Then, again, I was compelled to explain about the conflicting reports 
from Texas as to the severity of the drought. Papers were sent up and 
placed in the hands of business men, giving the lie to all reports about the 
drought and the suffering of the destitute. Is it not a pity that men, 
for the sake of inducing others to the state, will publish what they know, 
or ought to know at least, is not true? Better a thousand times to let 
it be known abroad when famine or distress of any sort visits a people 
than to try to hide it. It was amusing to see how some papers—county 
papers—tried to make believe that all was lovely in their county last 
summer, while at their door people were not half fed. When there was 
hunger and misery reported, it was never in their county, but in some 
other. The managers, or editors, of those papers, too, thought, or pre- 
tended to think, that they were working for the interest of their county.” 

Albany News, November 14, 1886. 

Albany News, October 7, 1886. 

A fairly good idea of the “pro-solicitor’’ point of view may be had 
from the following article in the Taylor County News, September 20, 1886: 

“The ‘appeal for aid’ published in the News of the 13th inst. meets 
with general approval in this part of the country; also Judge Potter’s 
sensible letter of the 6th inst. Many conflicting reports concerning the 
drouth, its extent and damage, have been circulated. The News comes 
to the front and gives to the public the true facts of the situation, so 
far as it concerns Taylor County—for which fearless adherence to truth 
and right it will make friends, not enemies. Taylor County has noth- 
ing to be ashamed of; her men and women have worked with Spartan 
heroism—have failed through no fault of theirs—why conceal the truth? 
If we were sufficiently spiritual to live upon sunlight, moonlight, gentle 
breezes and glorious nights, how different the situation would be; but 
one grows so healthy in this delightful climate and develops such an 
appetite (which increases as winter approaches), that it behooves one 
and all to look well to their larders. 

“A stranger happening on a farmer or ranch favored by a few recent 
showers, would find things so refreshed that he might judge the whole 
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the controversy very materially hindered the matter of relief, not 
only of a voluntary nature, but by legislative means, both federal 
and state. 

In December, 1886, Congressman 8. W. T. Lanham introduced 
a bill in Congress appropriating $50,000 to purchase seed for the 
drouth stricken area. Before the bill got through the Senate the 
domestic controversy which had been raging for weeks caused the 
Senate to believe that the drouth was not as serious as had been 
represented. An amendment reduced the appropriation to $10,000. 
President Grover Cleveland vetoed the whole measure on the 
grounds that it was unconstitutional.*? 

The first appeal for state relief came in connection with the land 
problem. To pay the interest on the unpatented school land was 
out of the question. Under the law the land board had no authority 
to postpone forfeitures because of non-payment of interest. Upon 
the instigation of Judge T. B. Wheeler and the recommendation of 
Governor Ireland, the Land Board passed a resolution to the effect 
that such land would be withheld from re-sale until the Legisla- 
ture met and there had been given an opportunity to remedy the 
distress of the drouth stricken farmers and settlers.** 

The one form of relief on which the entire country could unani- 
mously agree was the remittance of taxes by the Legislature. The 
average American has always had an aversion for taxes, and the 
West Texan was no exception. When the 20th Legislature met it 
found itself flooded with petitions for that purpose. One or two 
newspapers timidly raised their voices to show the fallacy of such 
a procedure, and undertook to show that the principal beneficiaries 
would be non-residents, such as railroads and cattle corporations 
who did not need relief.** The Haskell Free Press pointed out 
country by one spot and misrepresent things unintentionally. Then 
again, one can’t wear a long face in this delightful country, and we may 
try our very best to fret, grumble and whine, yet it is beyond human 
nature to do so. I don’t believe one could do so even in the face of 
starvation; this is also misleading. The memory of something of the 
kind must have misled Colonel George T. Alford of Dallas in recent in- 
terviews with a reporter of the New York World. His statements were 
misleading when he spoke of the Western parts of the State ‘that cries 
of destitution in any part of Texas’ are slanderous and mendacious re- 
ports.” 

"Albany News, December 23, 1886; January 27, 1887; February 24, 
1887. Mason News, January 29, 1887. 

Albany News, August 5, 1886. Taylor County News, August 6, 1886. 

“Taylor County News, February 11, 1887. 
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that in Haskell county the property of the non-residents was 
rendered at $1,329,000 and that of the residents at $249,000. A 
remittance policy in that county would have meant the state would 
have lost about $5.25 for each $1 saved for the actual drouth 
sufferers.°° But be that as it may, the idea of tax exemption 
was extremely popular with the people,®*® but the Legislature was 
not to be stampeded by such a demand. 

Instead, it turned to another form of relief. A bill was passed 
and approved in February, 1887, setting aside $100,000 to be 
used to purchase corn, flour and meal for the destitute people in 
the drouth area.** Under the provisions of the Act a committee 
of three, appointed by the governor, visited the counties of the 
drouth area and determined the amount which each county should 
receive.°* Approximately 29,000 people were aided; the average 


*Haskell Free Press, January 22, 1887. 

“Taylor County News, January 7, 1887. Ibid., January 14, 1887. 
Albany News, November 4, 1886. IJbid., November 25, 1886. 

“Taylor County News, February 4, 1887. 

“The committee was composed of Walter P. Lane, H. P. Teague, and 
Wm. Ferguson. Their final distributions, as printed in the Albany News, 
March 31, 1887, were as follows: 


Persons Amount Appropriated 
ee eee Daa: $ 325.00 
OMNI 62s 6-05 o'er ee eee 750 2,437.00 
Runnels ......... Laeger meee 300 975.00 
ee eee Pines ween 750 2,437.00 
0S RS eee eee 2,000 6,500.00 
SUMMA sy tg Sd Siete sak sae. 800 1,625.00 
Lo ae pores oxen) 4,875.00 
8 eee . 900 2,925.00 
WEN UINEEED oh Give x crs is ae Saree Seed 1,500 4.875.00 
POP EA ae ee ane 1,000 3,250.00 
OMUNRIM Pare o's a S.S:ncd-s 1a saws ani won» 600 1,625.00 
PRMIREIIE 05 oki ging a.cisd cinvewiala teens 600 1,950.00 
BURUND nk 54 do wienetacicsense 20) 2,275.00 
CO 0 a 1,000 3,250.00 
> Oe Se me | 1,950.00 
SMMORENOFG 2... wc cece scccess... 600 1,950.00 
Lo SOE ee ree ere rere, 3,250.00 
EMR CRS role! Sateen eal es e 250 812.50 
a ee ee 100 350.00 
SU e hc cee tir Wk Oo, Lica, eee 812.50 
Seed 200 650.00 
LC mre | 3,250.00 
NRE Foo oop. g and Sia os Saws 562d oe, Oke 750 2,437.00 
Be a 150 487.50 
PRM aes Gioia Gee howe 1,500 4,875.00 
TEE ert he a ee .. Sed 812.50 
i ee 6,500.00 
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amount was about $3.25 per person. As much needed as the fund 
was, there were some people in the drouth district who opposed it. 
The thing most desired was seed. One indignant editor wrote that 
“the people could live on prairie dogs and jackrabbits, but they 
could not raise a crop without seed to plant.” So great was the 
demand for seeds that the commissioners recommended to the 
Legislature that an additional appropriation be made for that 
particular purpose," but nothing came of it. 

The Red Cross sent its national president, Miss Clara Barton, to 
inspect the drouth area during the latter part of January with the 
view of utilizing its agencies of relief. Miss Barton went first to 
Albany, a region not so hard hit by the drouth as other places. 
From that point she made a study of conditions and visited a 
number of communities in Shackelford county. She was much 
impressed by the adverse conditions of the people when she first 
arrived, but within two weeks three things happened to cause her 
to change her opinion. The Legislature made the appropriation 
of $100,000 for food ; Congress had appropriated $10,000 for seed ; 
and some local rains fell in the immediate region she was visiting 
and caused the spirit of the people to rise. These things, in ad- 
dition to the fact that spring was at hand when grass would be 
green and early gardens could be raised, caused her to report to 
her organization that no help on its part was necessary.*! 





Persons Amount Appropriated 

a re ee $ 6,500.00 
RMN est td sae chore aus eee ache 750 2,437.50 
yo SERRE ERATE A ene EER TM 2,437.50 
SR Se neuen Wee Aiea 1,500 4,875.00 
_. . ESRC ee ane eT renee : 750 2,437.50 
een See ee ae 300 975.00 
Lo eee ae Bias oe ae 1,625.00 
SINE 258s gk ghee RS ha A 3,250.00 
RNIN 23 12. 5 fareshcacys crate, sccdstata- bias 500 1,625.00 
PRE Since. be SR on Seria setae tea Oe 1,625.00 

THRE, sie sks ede ke a $ 93,462.50 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount appropriated ............. $100,000.00 
Amount distributed ..............% $ 93,462.50 
Expenses of distribution........... 1,278.55 
AMOGNE TEMAMING 2... 6.65055 5,258.95 


"Albany News, February 24, 1887. 
“Taylor County News, February 25, 1887. 
"Albany News, January 20, 1887; February 3, 1887; February 17, 1587. 
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During the winter of 1886-1887, the boosters, those persons who 
always went around with a “hip, hip, hurrah for this glorious 
country”, a small and bedraggled group by this time, experienced 
a new uneasiness, fear of the speculators. They had visions of 
great hordes of these persons coming stealthily into the country, 
listening quietly while the settlers told their tales of woe; then, 
they would run down the country, praise another place where they 
used to live or some new El Dorado just discovered; in the next 
breath tell the impoverished farmer that if he wished to go there 
he, the speculator, would purchase the farmer’s property for about 
one-third its value just to accommodate him and enable him to get 
away. ‘The people were warned over and over to hold their land 
and beware of the speculator. This calamity never materialized. 
The speculators were more afraid of the country than the residents 
were. A large amount of property changed hands at only a frac- 
tion of its value, but, as a rule, it was about as much a sacrifice 
for the one who bought it as for those who sold it.® 

By May, 1887, the drouth was broken in West Texas with the 
exception of a district in southwest Texas and another in the Pan- 
handle where cattle died for lack of water and of grass during the 
summer of 1887.°* With rains in the spring of 1887, the price 
of cattle advanced. Cattle had been cheap during 1886 for the 
reason that they were so poor they were not worth anything for 
beef and everybody was trying to sell. Cattle that could not be 
sold for $3 a head in 1886 were worth $10 in May, 1887.** 

For several years after the drouth of *86, the newspapers were 
filled with various plans, schemes and suggestions for preventing 
drouths. The professional rain-maker appeared. He could always 
get, not only an audience, but funds by popular donations to carry 
out his experiments.*® Some people said that dry weather was 
due to lack of vegetation. A law was strongly urged by this group 
to require every settler on school land to plant ten acres in trees. 
Other people said to plow up the vegetation. Perhaps, the most 
sensible outcome of the agitation was an interest in the matter of 

“Albany News, January 20, 1887; March 3, 1887; March 10, 1887; 
March 17, 1887. 

“Ballinger Leader, June 20, 1887. 

“Taylor County News, May 17, 1887. 

— County News, August 17, 1894. Banner Leader, September 10, 
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dry-land farming.®*® Drouth resisting crops were discussed; the 
Abilene Reporter urged the people to plant castor beans.” 
Many of the suggestions were impractical, but they all were helpful 
in that they tended to stimulate interest in dry-land farming. 
{rrigation was discussed enthusiastically as a drouth remedy. The 
Texas and Pacific Railroad Company bored a number of artesian 
wells across the drouth area to see if underground water could be 
had in sufficient quantities for the purpose. In addition, the com- 
pany sent a corps of engineers to California to study irrigation in 
that state and determine whether or not California methods could 
be used in Texas.** 

Dry years continued to come, but none were so disastrous as 
1886. In 1891, the country tributary to the Rio Grande suffered 
greatly from drouth. As the dry weather extended into the sum- 
mer the cattle suffered more and more. The grass was completely 
stamped and eaten away for great distances from the waterholes. 
The animals were compelled to travel for miles from their grazing 
to water. In their weakened condition many would fall to the 
ground from mere exhaustion and die. The cattlemen offered 
whole herds for sale as low as $2 per head, but could not sell them 
at any price. A few of the cattlemen who started early enough 
in the season, managed to save their herds by driving them to the 
northwest; but the most of them, thinking it would rain, waited 
until the miserable condition of the cattle would not permit the 
animals to be moved.*® The result was a heavy loss. The total 
amount of rainfall for all West Texas for 1891 was less than for 
1886, but the most of what did fall came in the spring and early 
summer. Grass and some crops were made, and no great suffering 
occurred, except in the Rio Grande region.”” In 1893, the part of 
West Texas lying north of the Texas and Pacific Railroad was in 
the extreme southern end of a drouth area which embraced Kansas, 
Missouri, part of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. Although 
times were hard in that region, the conditions were not comparable 


with those of ’86. 


“Taylor County News, June 3, 1887. 
“Abilene Reporter, April 29, 1887. 
“Haskell Free Press, April 2, 1887. 
“Banner Leader, November 12, 1891. 
*Taylor County News, July 21, 1893. 
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In case of my death 
the following pages are 
to be forwarded with the 
most Sacred care to my 
Brother Lendol Underwood 
Lowell or Dracutt Mass. 
AMMON UNDERWOOD 


JOURNAL 
[1834] 


On the 30th jan’ 1834 I left my native abode and took my 
departure for Texas. My youngest brother much to my gratifica- 
tion offered to accompany me as far as Boston and to procure for 
our conveyance a horse an[d]| slay. Having proceded as far as Wo- 
burn, [Mass.], the roads proving much worse than we expected 
we concluded to stop for the night and the next morning left our 
horse and slay and took the stage for the city whare we arrived 
about 12 o’clock M. 


*Ammon Underwood was born at Dracut, Massachusetts, February 13, 
1810. He was the son of Asa and Mercy Durant Underwood. Asa was 
a farmer and believed in hard work but his son Ammon, one of eight 
children was glad to go “adventuring.” In 1834, at the age of twenty- 
four, he took passage from Boston for Texas. He settled in Columbia 
and for more than half a century witnessed the changes in the govern- 
ment of his adopted state. He early engaged in the mercantile business 
and prospered. But in the sixties his heavy investments in “King Cot- 
ton” were so bound up in the fortunes of the Confederacy, that when the 
cause was lost he was approximately one-half million dollars poorer. 
This tremendous loss had not prevented this old merchant from render- 
ing great service to Texas. (Moses Austin Bryan to A. Underwood, 
Independence, July 19, 1877.) He was a member of the nineteenth Leg- 
islature, representing Galveston and Brazoria Counties. He died be- 
loved, respected, eldest citizen of Columbia, November 17, 1887. His 
wife, two sons and two daughters, J. P. and J. C. Underwood, and Mrs. 
Diggs and Mrs. Borden survived him. The original of this diary is 
owned by Miss Laura Underwood, daughter of J. P. Underwood, Colum- 
bia, Texas, but the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas, possesses a 
photostat copy, and has presented a photostat copy to the Library of 
the University of Texas. 
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As no vessel was ready to sail imiediately, I procured board for 
myself and brother at M. Simeon Smiths. The next day [there] 
arrived in the city my friend Mr. Thomas Cochrane and likewise 
Mr. Robert Cochrane who had concluded to accompany us. The 
2d of feb’ my brother returned. When I shall again be permited 
to see him and the rest of my connections and friends, dearer to 
me than myself, I cannot tell. How hard it is to deny ourselves 
the pleasure of the society of those we love, and, from the harbour 
of social friendship, to launch upon the changing sea of fluctuat- 
ing fortune. The sacrifice and self denial is great indeed. To 
wander from [ome—Kindred—Friends with whom we passed our 
earliest childhood, how hard the task! 

Feb’ 11th left Boston on board the fine new ship Hobart, whareof 
Capt Sprague is master, for the city of N. Orleans—crew drunk 
quarrelsome and noisey—wind high anchored for the night in Presi- 
dents roads. Next morning got under way. In sight of land the 
whole day[.] 13th. Land in sight this morning, but lost sight 
of it during the day,—aniversary of my birth, and the first time 
in my life that I have ever been beyond the sight of land, allthough, 
I have been [on] a number [of] coasting voyages. Very seasick 
myself as also friend T. Cochrane, a fellow traveler G. M. Haynard. 
Feb’ 19th discovered a vessel but did not come with-in hail—the 
first vessel seen since we left sight of land. She proved a bark 
bound northward. Feb 22d birthday aniversary of the greatest of 
heroes, the noblest of patriots and the wisest of statesmen—In 
lattitude of St. Augustine wether warm and pleasant. Yesterday 
and to-day are the only pleasant days we have had since we left 
the metropolis of my native state, and I am partialy recovered from 
the very unpleasant indisposition of seasickness[.] All on board 
apear more cheerfull and all countenances assume a brighter aspect. 

March 3, Made the land this evening[.] it proved the island 
of Abico whare there is a dangerous place caled the Hole in the 
wall, which has proved fatal to numerous as fine vessels as ever 
spread their flowing canvass upon the bosom of the boundless 
ocean, as well as to the life of many a dauntless marriner whose 
bones have been left to bleach upon the beach. 

March 4th. This morning we find ourselves moving, with a 
gentle breeze, throug[h] the transparent waters of the great Ba- 
hama Bank, with the Berry islands close upon our larbourd. The 
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sight even of these barren islands after we had been so long upon 
the boundless ocean was quite a feast to our eyes as we gazed upon 
them with eager delight. The water here is so transparent that 
the bottom is discoverable at almost any debth, and in the evening 
when the moon shone brightly upon them the light which they 
reflected untill it reached even to the zenith could be seen, and is 
discoverable at a great distance, bearing, in its apearance, a very 
strong resemblance to the northern lights, as they frequently 
apear to a person, observing them from almost any part of N. 
England. March 6th. Early this morning we were in sight of 
the Island of Cuba. 11th Boisterous weather again. Myself and 
others, again quite sea-sick 

12th We were this morning boarded by a pilot though not yet 
in sight of land[.] The waters of the gulf change coullor and 
become quite mudy from the waters of the Mississippi which pours 
out its immence quantities near this place. March 15th We were 
this morning taken in tow by the steamer Pilot. We arrived the 
next day in the city, having been about 24 hours on our passage 
up the river[.] It was the sabath but it was very differently ob- 
served from the manner in which that day is noticed in northern 
cityes most kinds of business were progressing as usual. No per- 
son can be surprised at the unhealthy state of the city after having 
once visited it. Having purchased a small stock of groceries we 
shipped them on board the schoner Empress on board of which we 
took pass-age for Bell’s landing Texas.—Somewhat perplexed my 
[by] the fals[e] stories of the capt who is continually delaying 
to sail from time to time. March 26th very agreably surprised by 
the unexpected arrival in this city of Mr. Jame[s] Cochrane, April 
8th Left the city this day on board the Sch[ooner] Empress]. } 
Mr. T Cochrane concluded to remain and ac[¢]ompany his brother. 
—Fare on board quite course and rough. Sat 12th experienced 
a severe gale but suffered but little injury[.] Apr’ 15th made the 
land but found ourselves quit[e] out of our lattitude being nearly 
down to the mouth of the Sabine. 18th[.] arrived at Velasco 
a small town at the mouth of the Brassos, and famous for the 
battle of Velasco, in which a Mexican garrison was reduced by the 
American emigrants resident in Texas. 21st Arrived at Bra- 
zoria having been 13 days on our passage from N. Orleans. 

After having remained a few days in Brazoria I proceeded up 
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the river as far as Bell’s landing in a peroague, a kind of boat dug 
out of a large logue. Here I found my friends Messrs. Thomas 
and James Cochrane who had proceeded up before me[.| after 
having remained some time at Bells landing we made the prepera- 
tions to proceed to San Felipe by purchasing horses &c. May 3d 
we took our departure for the above place viz, myself, and Messrs 
James and Thomas Cochrane. Having proceeded about 14 miles 
we stopped to take some refreshment beside a creek and to rest our 
horses and as mine had been reckomended as perfectly gentle and 
easy to be caught I let [him] go to graze but he concluded not to 
be caught so I had to walk back on foot to Columbia whare my 
hores had arrived before me. Feeling somewhat vexed at [the] 
fals[e] recommendations of the person of whom I had purchased 
him I concluded as he had not received his pay for the horse to 
make [him] receive him back again; So I procured me another 
horse and on the 4th of may started a second time for San Felipe 
whare I arrived on the 7th. On the 11th I was taken ill a fever 
succeeded and I was reduced very low[.] after having partially 
recovered from the billious|ness] I was atacked with the fever and 
ague which I have had intermitingly untill the first Oct’? June 9th 
Had the satisfaction of receiving some letters from my friends in 
N England the first time I have heard from home since [ left. 

July 25th Witnessed this day the execution of Joseph Clayton 
who was condemned and executed for the murder of an old man by 
the name of Abner Kuykingdol—Had the pleasure of meeting in 
this place an old acquaintance by the name of Rufus Right who 
was formerly a clerk in his uncles store within one and a half 
miles from my fathers. July 27th left San felipe for Columbia 
whare arrived on the 29th 

Aug’ 1st Witnessed for the first time in my life the disgusting, 
disgracefull sight of seeing a young man . . . tared and 
feathered and afterwards promernaded about town upon an old 
white horse for having it is said been guilty of an atack upon the 
Chastity of a married woman 

Oct 17th Met with Mr. James Cochrane in this town (Columbia) 
who offered to furnis[h] me in company with his brother a very 
handsome capital provided we would remain in the country and 
enter upon mercantile business in the upper settlements 

20th frost was seen in low places in this country[.] 26th 
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Left Columbia on my journey to N. Orleans[{.| Arived in Bra- 
zoria same day. Procured passage on board the Sch’ Dart bound 
to new Orleans and proceeded down the river on our voyage. 
Having arived at Velasco the number of passengers whare | were | 
greatly augmented on account of the Empress having been con- 
demned as unseaworthy 

Nov 11th Passengers and pilot all on board[.] got under way 
about 64 O clock A. M. but ran imiediately upon the bar whare we 
remained thumping for about 4 hours when we were so unfortunate 
as to get over[.| Our Capt’ who to drown trouble had in the 
mean time got quite intoxicated determined to put to sea in op- 
position to the united request of all the passengers, excepting one, 
on board, there being twenty-five in number, and the pumps were 
kept continually agoing|.| The wind was strong and favourable 
and drove us on our course at the rate of 8 nots. Night soon 
drew her sable curtains around us and we being wet and fateagued 
soon retired to our berths. In vain did I court the smiles of mor- 
pheus[.] “Tired nature’s calm restorer balmy sleep” refused to 
spread his veil of oblivion over my weary, agitated senses; and the 
realities of our situation, and the gloomy prospects before us were 
to[o] agonizing to permit me to take the least repose. The sound 
of the pumps was incessant. Still we were speeding our way from 
the land at the rate of 8 nots. About 10, O’clock all on board 
were called. Our case was becoming, momentarily, more danger- 
ous|.] The sailors had become exausted withh fateague, and 
though both pumps had been kept continually agoing the water 
in the vessel had continued to increase untill it was already over 
the cabbin floor on the leaside of the vessel[.] In this situation 
there was no allternative but to work and our lives was the price 
of our labour[.] Persons who before had never been used to 
labour were now ready to take there turn at the pumps or at the 
buckets as their fellow suffers became exauste[d] with fateague. 
Not only were both pumps kept in opperation but we dipped up 
the water from the cabbin and passed it up the companion way in 
buckets. In this way we continued to work during the whole of 
the night which was chill and dark. But when first called on deck 
we demanded of the capt to put for the nearest land he could make, 
which was nearly on the back track, and he immediately called the 
crew aft, with whom he held a consultation, all of whom, with one 
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voice, pronounced the vessel in a sinking condition. Our capt 
put her about but still continued so badly intoxicated that we did 
not dare trust him at [the] helm and by a little policy induced 
him to give up the helm to the mate and go below where he soon 
fell into a sound sleep from which he did not awake untill about 
daylight. How uncomfortable was our situation. Cold and wet 
and worn down with fateague still our spirits were buoyed up with 
the hope that when morning dawned land would be discoverable, 
but how was the ardour of our feelings dampened, when morning 
dawned, but no land was discoverable to our longing eager eyes, 
not even from [the] mast head. As we were nearly worn out 
with fateague I proposed that we should divide into two watches 
and one watch should work at a time and give the other an op- 
portunity to get some rest and refreshment; and to keep the cook 
continually at his task. In this way we were enabled to keep her 
so that she was manageable and about 3, O.clock P. M. that most 
desirable of all sights Land presented itself to our view. The 
clouds ahead however were black and lowering and we were much 
in fear that a norther would spring up, in which case all of us 
must have been consigned to a watery grave. The breeze however 
continued to blow gently and about ten of the clock that night we 
were enabled to run our vessel upon the beach. As soon as we 
found she was fast ashore the pumps were abandoned and in less 
than 2 hours the cabbin was filled with water[.] We had just 
sufficient time to get our baggage provisions and bedding upon 
deck. The breakers would strike her with great violence some 
time drenching the deck with the spray and causing her whole 
frame to crack and tremble. Still our condition was so much more 
safe and consequently more desirable that all on board was exul- 
tation. We remained on board during the rest of the night and 
the next morning we all got safely on shore. We imiediately sent 
to Velasco and procured conveyance for our baggage and arrived 
safely that night at Velasco. 

Nov 14th[.] arrived this day at the mouth of the Brazos 
Schrs’ San Felipe and Ringleader the latter of which drawing 
to[o] much water concluded not to attempt to come into the river 
and on the 1%7th Nov we got on board and sailed for N. Orleans. 
Nothing of importance occured during this voyage except that we 
ran past the mouth of the river about 70 miles to[o] far eastward. 
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We arrived on the 23d in N. Orleans happy to reach the city in 
safety on the second attempt. 

Here I am doomed to suffer from disapointment and imposi- 
tion, more painfull and more distressing to my mind than the 
dangers of the seas, when suffering shipwreck, and when death 
stared me in the face upon all sides. The case is as follows viz— 
When arrived in N Orleans I was induced by Robert Cochrane, 
in company with himself to purchase an asortment of tin ware and 
a quantity of groceries to ship to Texas, but for certain reasons 
he induced me to let him ship them in his name. After having 
arrived at Bell’s landing I proceeded in company with Messrs 
Cochranes (brothers) to San Felipe he proposing to follow in a 
few days, After having remained four days in San Felipe I was 
taken sick and did not recover untill autumn, during which time 
he had sold out all of the articles imported into this country by us 
for which he had taken notes in his own name and no acount of 
said goods could I ever obtain. 

So I settled with him as much to my advantage as it was in my 
power but was obliged to accept of what he saw fit to give me. 
Most that I obtained however was in notes. I received a small 
amount in cash and his draft for fifty dollars on a merchant in N. 
Orleans. This was refused when presented[.] I had a twenty 
dollar note still in my pocket; this however I soon ascertained to 
be counterfeit[.] I was therefore in a strange city without friends, 
acquaintances or money, without ocupation in rather a feeble state 
of health and more than two thousand miles distant from any of 
my friends to whom I could apply for assistance in my needfull 
situation. In this situation I was obliged to sell my watch for 
less than half its value in order to raise money to defray my 
necessary expenses 

To return to Texas then provided I could possably get there 
without money was my best plan, and to collect the small sum 
due me there and then either go into business, in that country, or 
return to happy N. England. With this view I was enabled to 
procure a passage on board the Helen Mae bound to Brazoria, 
and Bells landing. 

Dec 3[.] left N. Orleans again for Texas and am now on my 
way down the rive[r] towed by the steamer Ocean. On the evening 
of the 7th we made the land[.] it proved the west end of galveston 
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island[.| saw the steamer Cayuga put about for the mouth of 
the river—Wind strong and we are speeding our way with great 
rapidity towards the mouth of the Brazos. Night overtook us 
and the capt lay the vessel too for the night but about 4 O.clock 
the next morning we were beached|.| The night was chill and 
dark for the moon had disapeared below the western horizon We 
remained on board the wreck the rest of the nigh[{t] and next day 
Dec, 8th all got safely ashore[.] The weather was severely cold 
and in going ashore we, most of us got thoroughly drenched[.] It 
being a long time before we were enabled to procure any fire we 
suffered severely|.] We had on board a fammily consisting mostly 
of feemales who were almost bewildered with fear{.] Our first 
eare after having got safely on shore ourselves was to save first 
provisions and sails from the wreck to build a tent and likewise 
all the water we had on board[.] The next object was to save 
our baggage the most of which we got, safely, on shore though 
some of us went imiediately in different directions for the pur- 
pose of making discoveries yet we were not enabled to ascertain 
our situation during this day 

All returned to camp at night and the next day I in company 
with two of my fellow passengers started taking with us some 
sea bread water &c. determined to camp out that night or find 
some inhabitants from whom we migh[t]| learn our situation]. | 
We proceeded up the beach w[h]ile others took different directions 
but having traveled about 6 or 7 miles we came to a creek whare 
we made a raft of logs on which we attempted to cross the creek 
but our raft came to pieces in the attempt and we got a thorough 
ducking. Having all got safely across we proceeded up the beach 
untill we came to a small river, whare we found some negroes whom 
[ happened to know from whom we learned that we were at the 
mouth of the Bernard{.]| they ferryed us across and soon pro- 
vided us with a fine dish of fresh fish[.] After having freely par- 
took of this very savory repast my two companions started on their 
return to the wreck[.] As I was quite worn down with fateague I 
concluded to remain and dispatched the two negroes next morning 
to fetch me some necessary articles of my baggage|.] Having 
furnished me with some oysters sweet potatoes and a vension ham 
previous to their departure I remained here in an old half covered 
log hut whare I had the sand for a bed, keeping up a fire night 
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and day|.| The noise of the breakers as they rolled in extensive 
ridges and broke and dashed furiously upon the beach continually 
greeted my ears, and now and then the hoarse voice of geese and 
brant with various kinds of sea fowl whose resort is the most 
lonely desert greeted me with their lonely voices 

The third day after mv arrival one of the negroes returned 
bringing with him the articles for which I had sent{.| I re- 
mained there that night and the next morning took my departure. 
Little did I imagine how hard a task was before me the whole 
prairie through which I had to pass was inundated with water 
and some places I was obliged to wade through whare the water 
was up to my shoulders. Having proceeded 15 miles I arrived 
at the house of Mr G MeNeil[.] He was absent from home but | 
was received very hospitably by his Lady who instantly provided 
me [with] an excelent repast. Feeling somewhat refreshed, 
thoug[h] very politely invited to spend the night I concluded to 
proceed as far as Brazoria. Having passed the much admired 
and paternall abode of the McNeils I was hailed by a servant who 
was sent to call me back and immiediately met by Mr Leander 
McNeil whose invitation I conclude[d] to accept and returned 
with him to the house. Here I found a gentleman of my ac- 
quantance by the name of Williamson who kindly offered to fur- 
nish me with a mule if I would wait and accompany him. This | 
concluded to do and after remaining two days at the house of Mr 
McNeil I took my departure for San Felipe wia Brazoria and 
Columbia at both of which places I found persons who were very 
much surprised to see me so soon return to Texas. 

Dec, 14th Arrived at San Felipe whare I found my friends all 
in tolerable health 

[1835] 

Jan 8th attended a Ball at the Tavern of Messrs. Gay & 
Adams given in honour of the arrival, at San Felipe, of the 
steamer Cayuga—The first Ball I have ever attended in Texas— 
nothing is danced but Spanish reels[.] 15th Left San Felipe 
on Board the steamboat—got aground same day; next day, all 





efforts to get her off proving ineffectual, we left in the yawl and 
arrived at the house of Mr. James Jones. Left Mr. Jones’es on 
the 18th and arrived same day at Mr T. Bordens. A few days 
after I had a horse sent me from Mr. Henry Jones’es and proceeded 
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to his residence—crossed the river and proceeded on some business 
as far as Mr A MeFarlins returned again to Mr. H Jones’es. Left 
Mr. Jones and arrived in San Felipe 26th Jan’|.| Feb’ 11th 
Started to Mr Fosters to be preasant at the weding of Mr. James 
Cochrane|.| Returned to San Felipe 13th [the| Aniversary of 
my birth— 

Mr. Cochrane verry generously renewed his promis|e] to assist 
his Brother and myself to a stock of goods provided I would re- 
main in the country and his Brother would move his wife to Texas 

This we have about concluded to comply with. Though the 
country is unhealthy and though the society is by no means desir- 
able yet the prospects which offer for speculation is some induce- 
ment to remain. As [ was employed in no very important business 
I undertook the management of the San Felipe hotell for a short 
time for Mrs. Payton whare | commenced on the 16th. 

March 27th, ‘Time flies nothing however worthy of note occurs 
with reguard to future prospects—nothing worthy of note has 
been done as yet|.] ‘The new attempt on the part of the Mexican 
Government to compel merchants to pay the duties on imported 
articles render our future prospects rather uncertain|.| I have 
sometimes half a mind to secure some land in this country and 
then return to the United States[.]| Land, even in this sickly 
country must, notwithstanding the unhealthiness of the climate, 
soon, on account of the fertility of the Soil become very valuable. 
The uncommonly large crops of cotton it produces will, when gen- 
erally known, be a sufficient spur to emigration the amount of 
which for the last 3 monts greatly exceeds the amount for the 
same period of time since the first white settlements were made in 
the country 

March 27th Had the pleasure of seeing in this place a gentle- 
man from Boston Mass a man whom I had often seen in Lowell. 
He left on his return on the 30th to the U. States His name is 
Norton formerly an officer of the customs in the city of Boston. 

In the early part of May I left the tavern whare I had been 
engaged and commenced rambling about the country an employ- 
ment in which | take much pleasure 

On the 10th May Mr. J. Cochranes cotton boat left the landing 
at San Felipe and was sunk the same day about 7 miles below 
town|.| I was dispatched to Mr J. Jones’es to intercept any 
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floating bales that might come down the river[.] Here I remained 
the two succeding days and nights keeping watch continually 
on board of a cotton boat which had arrived to the shoals in a 
place which we named Galadega bend but as no cotton came down 
that far I concluded to return to town|.| The whole of the cotton 
with the exception of one bale was saved and got on to the flat 
again but |we] were enabled to proceed no father than the above 
place viz, Galadega bend 

Mr. J. Cochrane and myself had prepared and were just ready 
to start when a messenger arrived to town bring the information 
that the boat could not proceed. 

Having prepared a letter of instructions Mr J. Cochrane re- 
quested me to start in order to overtake three teams which were 
on their way to Columbia and to induce them to go round by the 
way of the cotton boat and take a load for Columbia landing, but 
did not succed they wishing evidently to take the advantage of 
circumstances so I returned to Capt Allens whare I left the letter 
of instructions sending him a not]/e| of the circumstance to town, 
Monday morning May 18th left Capt M. Allens and ar’d the same 
evening in Columbia. Here I found a horse of mine which was 
astray|.]| A teamster had found him and brought him to this 
place. On Sat. May 9th I arrived in San Felipe].] Soon After 

| Here one leaf of the Journal is missing. ] 

| Endeavored to hurry Mr Cochrane asj much as possible with his 
cotton there being a vessel waiting to take it 

Having ar’d in town Monday the 25th I found Mr Cochrane 
absent. |May]| 26th Central Committee in session—Passengers 
present who were on board the Ma|[r|tha which was taken bv the 
Mexican armed vessel Montazuma May 3d and likewis[e] some 
who were on board the Columbia captured by the same vessel on 
the 9th].] News of the change of the republican form of govern- 
ment and other proceeding of the Mexican government enacting 
laws unfavourable to Texas produces great political excitement 

Left San Felipe again on the 27th in company Mr J R Jones 
who proposed to furnish me with a hansome asortment of goods to 
take to Bastropp to sell either in company or he would pay me a 
hansome salary 

I was however under an engagement of similar nature to Mr J 


Cochrane, San Felipe 
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I ar’d in Columbia on the 28th and undertook for a short time 
as I was unemployed to take charge of Wm J Eatons Gaming and 
Drinking establishment commencing on the 29th May|.| On the 
30th My friend Mr Jas. Cochrane arrived in this town 

On the 2d June his brother, Friend Thos. C[ochrane], arrived 
with a flat boat freighted with cotton. The next day but one 
after they had all on board the Santiargo amounting to 160 
bales[.| That evening the vessel took fire which was discovered 
about 11, O’Clock at night. The fire was stoped about 10 o clock 
the next morning. Loss about fifty bales cotton damaged and 
destroyed and the schooner badly injured. It is supposed the fire 
took from a segar having been left on a bale cotton with fire on it. 


Cotton insured the vessel not insured 

On tusday evening June 9th friend Thos. took his departure 
from this place (Columbia), and proceeded down the river in a 
boat by whom [ sent letters to my beloved friends and relation. 
He being the only particular friend with whom I have ever made 
myself intimate in this country I cannot but feel a regret and 
heaviness of spirit at loosing that only associate, whom, I esteem 
and prize so highly. Having ever been habbituated to much 
society from my early childhood and that of strict religion and 
morality I cannot possibly feel sattisfied to be surrounded by such 
society as is found all most universally in this new beautifull, but, 
wild and uncultivated country. Anxiety will be the companion 
of my bosom untill the return of my friend Thos. with some of my 
other friends and connections and inteligence from the rest. 

The polittical State of this country is in such an unsettled 
condition that I am at an entire loss what to do. I cannot feel 
myself justified in trying to induce my friends to emigrate to this 
country under the present state of affairs. Commotions in the 
interior are continually taking place, and the instability and fickle 
state of the government becomes more and more aparrent daily. 
The San Felipe got over the bar on Saturday the 13th June in 
which Mr T. Cochrane was passenger 

June 22 News of alarming depridations committed by the 
indians arrives allmost daily and people are moving out of many 
of the settlements into the nearest towns 

On Sunday June the twenty eight a large meeting of the citi- 
zens of this jurisdiction assembled in this town to take into con- 
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sideration the preasent alarming state of affairs in this country 
resolutions were adopted committees chosen to confer with the 
polittical cheaf &c, to adopt some course and fix upon some plan 
for the security of the country. 

Mr Jas Cochrane left for N Orleans on the 29th July[.] He 
expected to be detained a short time at the mouth of the river for 
the purpose of repairing the vessel on board of which his cotton 
has been shipped 

The affairs of this Country are now in a very alarming situation 
and a thousand speculative rumors are afloat[.]| What will be 
the final result no one can predicate to any degree of certainty]|.] 
People in anticipation of a coming conflict begin to talk of re- 
moving their families out of the country &c. Rumour says that 
Santa Anna is now marching an army of some thousands of men 
to drive the colonists out of the Country, but it is hardly to be 
Credited ; still the people are alarmed and much excitement exists 

Some of the warmer politicians are for driving the war which 
they say cannot be avoided into their own Country and retaking 
the Governor and releasing him from the prison in which he has 
been placed by the commandant Gen’ for opposing the assumed 
Dictatorial power of Santa Anna and for disposing of the publick 
lands in an unorthorized manner 

July 8th The publick are still Highly excited|.] A small 
party lately went against a Mexican Garrison Stationed at 
An[a]huae which surrendered by cappitulation. The party were 
unauthorized and much of the Community in this section of the 
Country are highly excited against the conduct of the party and 
the course of those few, who were the leaders of the expedition, 
on account of the threatening aspect of the government against 
the Colonies as they have been preparing for some time an expedi- 
tion against us and it is said that an army have allready taken up 
their line of march for this Country. The schooner Shanandoor 
just arrived from the U S of the North brings inteligence that a 
large number of troops were about to embark at Matamoras destined 
for Texas and they were chartering vessels for their conveyance 

The Schooner Santiargo got out of the river on Sunday with 
friend J Cochrane on board 

The San Felipe has arrived but I was highly disapointed by not 
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receiving letters by her She being the vessel on board of which 
friend Thos C—left 

Aug’ 3d Most of the volunteers for the indian campain from 
this town and vicinity left here for Bastropp this day|[.| A few 
individuals are using their utmost exertions to raise and keep up 
a continual excitement|.] Publick meetings upon publick meet- 
ings are Continually Called, for what purpose; w|h|ether Called 
by self interest or patriotism may be, to each reflecting mind, quite 
aparent. 

Aug 8th Here I am in this little town of Columbia Texas a 
distance of three thousand miles from relations frends and ac- 
quaintances from all of whom I have banished myself without a 
cause—whose society I once thought necessary to my very existence 
but from whose friendly persuasions I fled for no earthly reason 
except to gratify a wild and rambling notion and I believe that I 
might know how justly to apreciate the society of beloved friends 
when I am so happy as to possess it 

A Publick Meeting was held in this town on the 15th the avowed 
purpose of which was to ascertain by the voice of the people of this 
Jurisdiction wether they were or were not in favour of a conven- 
tion of all Texas. Their proceedings were conducted with much 
intreague and deception knowing that a majorrity of the people were 
opposed to that measure for many pertinent reasons. To opperate 
as powerfully as possible upon the mind of the publick it was, the 
day preceeding the meeting reported that three Mexican armed 
vessels with soldiers on board had arrived of[f] and come to 
anchor at the mouth of the Brazos[.] This news opperated like 
an electrick shock on some but the story had not obtained full 
credit when news arrived that instead of Mexican vessels they were 
merchant vessels from N. Orleans but it was contradicted to[o| 
late to counteract the object which they intended to effect by cir- 
culating the story. 

[t is now the 20th Aug and I have heard nothing either from 
friend James nor Thos Cochrane since they left but by the blessing 
of God I have continued to enjoy uninteruptedly excelent health 
since their departure 

Aug 30th The Birth day aniversary of my honoured Father 
my dear and aged parent[.] I had intended to devote a part of 


this day to writing to him but there is no prospect of any mode of 
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conveyance soon[.| Perhaps before this he has left this stage of 
action and sunk into the grave the home prepared for all living. 
Perhaps in his last agonies he has as my fond parent eer this time 
lispt a desire to see once more his distant abscent son[.] Would 
that I could this day dispatch to him and if living congratulate 
him on being preserved again to celebrate his birthday aniversary. 
My dear mother to[o] would not she be glad to hear from her 
distant fillial and most affectionate son. Thou wert the guardian 
angel of my earliest childhood, my mother! how can I say more? 
Brothers would that I could this day embrace you—Sister that I 
could hold thee to my bosom 

Sept ist[.] A brig loaded with lumber discharging her cargo 
as she lay at anchor off the mouth [of] the river was atacked by 
a Mexican schooner under command of Capt Thompson an english- 
man; there was three men taken from her and she taken posession 
off thay having on board no means of defence. The steamer 
Laura was imiediately man|n]ed out and started to rescue the 
brig and was fired upon a number of times but sustained no in- 
jury. In the meantime the schooner Sanfelipe arrived with a 
rich and heavy frieight from N Orleans[.] Thompson drew of|[f] 
his vessel to commence the atack upon the San Felipe. At consider- 
able distance he commenced firing which he continued untill he 
came within speaking distance when he cried “Strike! God damn! 
vou strike or [ll sink you”[.] the San Felipe imiediately opened 
her ports upon him when he discovered to his great astonishment 
that the San Felipe was armed and imiediately attempted to 
effect his escape but could not succed but was taken and brought 
safe to anchor at the mouth of the Brazos and subsequently sent 
to new Orleans for trial. The principal part of the cargo on board 
belonged to my friend Jas Cochrane[.] I had fondly anticipated 
receiving letters from friends but was again disapointed[.| My 
kindred have ceased to care for me—my former friends forGotten 
me: here I am a sojourner in a distant a forreign land. My 
friend and fellow wanderer Thos Cochrane in whom I have placed 
the most perfect confidence has failed to comply with his sacred 
promises of friendship which he gave me on his departure to com- 
mence a correspondence on his arrival at N Orleans and to visit 
my Connections and advise me of every thing relating to them of 


any importance 
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Sept 25th The war cry is raised[.| The soard is Gerded on[, ] 
the war horse prepared and ready to be mounted. Much unanimity 
of feeling prevails at preasant|.| The volunteer list was opened 
in this place (Columbia) yesterday and nearly all the young folks 
have subscribed as volunteers to meet Gen Coss who is reported to 
have arrived at Copono with four hundred armed troops|.| There 
are about the same number at San Antonio with which corps he 
intends uniting and then make a decent upon Texas 

Sept [October] 4th 

[I] left Columbia for San Felipe as above [stated] ar’d at Mrs 
Powels and took lodgings for the night|.| Next morning a cold 
norther blew up it having rained severely during the night rendered 
the traveling very cold and unplasent|.] arrived in San Felipe 
about 7 O Clock same evening|.| all in Good health and Spirits 

I remained in Mr Cochranes store to assist Mr Money while 
Mr C himself made a visit up the country: during his absence 
Mr Money Came to the Conclusion that the voice of his adopted 
Country Called for his aid and the day he arrived at home I had 
resolved to acompany him|.| the next morning was apointed to 
start and it of course required me to be very busy in preparing for 
the Campaign|.| not however expecting to move much beyond 
the warlupe {Guadalupe| we did not mak[e] preperation suitable 
to render us confortable on a longer Campaign]. | 

On the 10 Nov [October] in company with Messrs Money, Gay, 
Doct Ewing Bailey[,] Hope Bracy|,|] J R Jones Jr[,] and William 
Pruit attended by a Mexican with a pack mule we took our de- 
parture for head quarters of the American volunteer Army 

Firs|t] night [we] Camped on the Bernard thence proceded 
about 20 miles a day encamping every night under the open 
canopy of the heavens[.| on reaching Gonsales on the Warlupe 
[Guadalupe] we learned the army had taken their departure for 
and were on their march to San Antonio[.] We overtook them 
at the Sandys to [on? the| 6th day after our departure where 
they were encamped|.] Never had I though quite common in 
Texas had I encamped without tent or shelter of any kind|[.| 
Sometimes the night was rendered highly uncomfortable by cold 
and rain|.] But the wether prove[d] more favourable than could 
have been anticipated. 

[Oct.] 17 Army in motion this morning proceeded to Sea 
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Willy [Cibolo] and encamped[.] Here we remained untill the 
evening of the 21st[.| About sunset a division consisting of the 
company of Capt Faning, Halls to which I belonged and one other 
were sent out to supprise a party of Mexicans supposd to be 
encamped at the warter Hole about 10 mils Distant and thence to 
proceed to the Salather [Salado?| and take our position|.| We 
met with no opposition and having arrived after traveling nearly 
all night passing through deep ravines which were so difficult and 
so slow to pass that it caused much detension in a division of about 
200 men[;] Each horse ocupying in his turn a little additional 
time so that much time would elapse before the rear of the division 
would get across{.] Nearly an hour would sometimes be required 
to cross one of the places 

About 2 hours before daylight we arrived at the Salou [Salado] 
having crossed this stream expecting that a party of Mexicans 
were encamped in the vicinity we fastened our horses in the 
bushes and proceed[ed] with the utmost silence on foot to re- 
conoiter|.] having marched for about 2 hours and discovering 
nothing we returned to our horses. Daylight soon Gilded the 
eastern horizon and soon the main body of our army baggage &c. 
with Gen Austin at its head appeared in sight and as w[e| had 
confidently expected and looked for an atack by the whole body of 
the Mexican army we were very happy at being so strongly rein- 
forced[.] but the courage of our enemy was not equal to our 
their spies 


expectation and no atack was made[.] Some of 
mounted ventured within hearing chalenging the Americans but 
soon disapeared when pursued 

Oct 23d <A small skirmish between a small party of Americans 
and about 150 Mexicans near the Powderhouse 3 or 4 Mexicans 
reported to have been killed 

Oct 25th About 100 Americans who had taken Possession of 
the Mission Esparda [Espada] wer[e] atacked by a body of about 
200 Mexicans but the Mexicans soon retreated[.] a division con- 
sisting of about 150 Americans composed of the company to which 
I belonged and 2 others were atacked by the same party of Mexi- 
cans who had discovered us at a distance and were laying in 
ambush for us[.] they discharged their scopets upon us but 
without effect[.] the skirmish lasted about one hour[.] More 


than 500 hundred Guns were discharged upon us and the balls 
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whistled arround us in every dirrection but no one was injured]. | 
3 or 4 Mexicans were reported to have been killed and 2 horses 
were left dead upon the field. | We] returned to camp about 
noon the Mexicans having retreated and left the field].] In the 
evening of the same day much excitement was produced in camp 
by a number of persons who had been elected as representatives 
to the General Consultation of Texas they wishing to return to hold 
a session of the Convension and taking a vote of the army to that 
effect|.] The Army voted in favour of their return but after 
having had time for a little reflection Great excitement was pro- 
duced and that being communicate|d] by the officers to head quar- 
ters that many of the volunteers declared they would return home 
if the members left camp the Gen held some conversation with the 
members who finally made known in camp that the members had 
concluded and declared their intension to remain untill the Cam- 
paign broke up or untill San Antonio was Taken[.| the next 
day head quarters were removed to the Mission Esparda and during 
the succeeding night the representatives and about 50 of the vol- 
unteers had left on their return home 

Maj Faning had been dispatched during the night to take a 
position near the Mission Conception about 14 mile from Town|[.| 
next morning the main body of the Army was put in motion; 
when we arrived at camp we had the satisfaction of learning that 
this divission had been atacked by about 400 Mexicans and had 
gained over them an important victory causing them to make a 
precipitate retreat leaving 17 dead and 2 mortaly wounded on the 
field[.] On the side of the Americans only one mortaly wounded, 
one 61) Brass carronade [was] taken|.]| Having encamped about 
3 days at this position orders were isued to proceed and take our 
position above Town 

On the 29th after dark the Army was put in motion and reached 
our position about 11 O Clock P. M. 

Here we remained untill the 2d Nov when the division consi] s |t- 
ing of our company under Capt Swisher and 2 other companys 
ammounting to 110 men under command |of| Col Burlison pro- 
ceeded and took up our position at the old mill within about 500 


yds of town 
Here they commenced and kept up for some time a caronading 
upon us but without effect[.] Nov 3 atta[c|k made upon the 
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town this night in 3 divisions but nothing effected. | Nov.| 4th 
Left Camp on furlough in company with Gen W D C Hall PW 
Grayson W H. Secres McLen Bracy William Hall and others 
on the above date at 1/2 past 3 P M and arrived in San Felipe 1/2 
past 9 O clock P. M. Here I found my old friend Jas Cochrane 
who apeared very glad to see me having been to{o] closely con- 
fined to business even to visit his wife who resided at her Fathers 
about 22 miles from Town|.| Having remained doing business 
for him untill Cristmas day his old cleark having returned I left 
for Columbia[.] On reaching this place I found my old friend 
Thomas Cochrane with his wife Brother and Sister had arrived in 
Texas|.| having remained upwards of a week at Columbia dur- 
ing which time I had posted up the books of W J Eaton [1] at- 
tended a very splen|did]| ball at Fitehet & Gills and enjoy much 
of the society of my friend. I enjoyed . . . [Several pages 
of the Journal missing | 
[1836] 

March 1st News arrived yesterday by express 5 days from San 
Antonio that the small garrison of Americans ammounting to 150 
men were atacked by the Mexicans ammounting to 2000 with 
Santa Anna at their head 

A general and imiediate turnout of a great majority of our 
citizens will be the result. A Spirit to afford the most prompt 
posible aid to the few gallant citizens who are now in the field 
contending against twenty times their number is every whare 
manifest 

March 3d, 4th, 5th Numerous atacks were sustained on each 
of the above days and the enemy repulsed with a loss of about 
500 in killed and 600 or 700 wounded|.| On the Sixth reinforce- 
ments having arrived with Santa Anna at their head so as to 
augment their force to 5000 strong the fort was again atacked 
about daylight the works after a desperate engagement was car- 
ried and the whole garrison amounting to 180 men Slaughtered|. | 
The number of the enemy killed and wounded in this last engage- 
ment amounted to more than a thousand men 

The only persons who escaped to tell the horrid tale was a woman 
a Mrs Dickerson whose husband fell in the fort[.| A horse was 
given her and she in company with two negroes who were likewise 
set at liberty arrived safely at the american head quarters at 
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Gonzales].| On recieving inteligence of the fate of the garrison 
at San Antonio Gen Houston imiediately commenced his retreat 
to the Colerado having burned Gonzales|.| Orders were sent to 
Col Fannin to burn and blow up the fort at Labahia and to retreat 
in order to form a junction with Houston on the Colerado|.| He 
had proceeded no more than ten miles on his retreat when he was 
intercepted by 2700 Cavelry. He however continued to fight them 
having changed his course to regain the fort at which place he at 
last arrived 

March 27th Report of Indian depredations to the eastward]. ] 
Crossed the Brazos in company with seven others proceeded about 
6 miles proved to be a fals alarm[.] Recrossing the Brazos the 
horses got scared and knocked me into the river over the stern of 
the boat just as the boat struck the shore but I succeeded allthough 
[ had on a very heavy lot of clothing ammunition &e with a rifle to 
swim on shore not even losing my rifle|.]| I came driping up the 
bank amid the acclamations of a large number of women & men 
who had assembled on the bank 

March 29th On my first arrising from my bed this morning I 
was informed that a man by the name of Bradley had stolen a pair 
of cart wheels that lay on the bank of the river belonging to 
W C White & Co[.] I got a young man by the name of Howel to 
go with me and proceeded to take them from him having made an 
unsuccessfull demand to have them returned|.| as [ came in sight 
of his house he came out and met me but as I repremanded him 
rather roughly he run to his house [ following close to his heels{.| 
As he turned the corner of his house he caught up a musket and 
leveled at me. J sprung behind a cart he fired at the distance 
of ten paces his musket loaded with three balls which passed on 
both sides of me but none of them touched me|.| Four more 
loaded guns wer[e]| setting at his feet|.] I sprang forward to 
secure them he droped his musket and run|.| There were two or 
three other men at his house and I knew not but that I might be 
atacked by the others and intended to secure the arms|.] I pro- 
ceeded to discharge them and one musket not going of|f] I broke it 
across a tree].] Bradly thought the guns were discharged at him 
and took down the river bank into the river he swum down stream 
about one hundred yards and then came out on the same side and 


took into a cane brake|.] In the mean time news was carried to 
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Columbia that I had been shot in the head and either killed or 
dangerously wounded and Mr W C White John Dinsmore Gen 
Brown and Stephen M Hale came riding in to the landing post 
haste to ascertain the truth and secure the villian[.] They apeared 
quite supprised at finding me in good health, and attending to 
business as usual 

A young man by the name of White who had been decieved by 
Bradley and assisted in taking the w[h]eels I compelled to take 
the w[h]eels off the cart, fery them back across the river and put 
them in the place from which he took them and with the addition 
of a few admonitions told him that [I] should excuse him from 
the crime he had committed 

March 20 Col Fannin surrendered his force amounting to 450 
men to about 1500 of the enemy|.| According to the terms stipu- 
lated they were to remain eight days prisoners of war and then to 
leave on parole to serve no more against Mexico[.] After they 
had laid down their arms [and] before the time they were to have 
left they were marched out in different divisions and directions and 
[the enemy| attempted to masacree the whole|.] Only about 15 
men made their escape[.] Others landing in ports that had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy were masacreed without being able to 
make opposition 

San Felipe de Austin was burned about the last of march by 
the inhabitants who had deserted the place[.] Much property of 
value was consumed[.] April 10th Our little Navy apears to 
be doing something[.] One prize was taken consisting of a vessel 
laden with stores for the army of Santa Anna amounting to 400 
Barrels Flour and a large quantity of Coffee and Sugar. The 
vessel was lost coming into Matagorda bay some of the cargo was 
saved[.| This first prize was taken by the Government schooner 
Equity [commanded by] Capt Wm Brown[.| News has just ar- 
rived of the capture of a valuable prize a brig laden with stores 
for the Enemy 

March 11th Inteligence has just arrived by a man taken pris- 
oner at Labah[ila that the enemy amounting to about 1500 men 
are crossing the Colerado 

The whole country that have not allready gone having remained 
untill the Enemy are allmost upon them and men women and 
children are oblige[d] to fly with scarcely sufficient food and other 
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necessaries of life to support human nature[.| In one word the 
whole country are in a state of great distress 

Apr 14th Crossed the river last evening and spent the night 
at the deserted house of C D Sayer[.] Started early next morn- 
ing!.] came up with company viz. Mr Dinsmore & Mr Fitchet|.] 
got some Breakfast and proceeded|.}] on our arrival at Mr 
Scobies in Balys prairie we were informed that we could not crost 
the country to the eastward without falling into the hands of the 
Mexicans as they had allready reached Harrisburg|.| We how- 
ever feeling reluctant at being surrounded in the woods concluded 
to try our chance to escape across the country{.| On the night 
of the 14th we encamped on Chockolate bayou and on the 15th 
arrived at the San Jacinto at Lynch’s ferry and encamped without 
crossing[.] The next morning was rainey and we did not get 
our horses over and get started untill noon|.] 16th proceeded to 
Cedar bayou and encamped|.] 17th Arived this day at the 
Trinity found large numbers of people waiting to cross and before 
we got over news arrived at the ferry that the Mexican Cavalry had 
arrived at Lynch’s ferry and was endeavouring to cross|. | 
Lynches ferry is distant from the Trinity ferry only 25 miles[. | 
this caused much confusion the women and children were hurried 
across without baggage and provisions|.] We got across during 
the evening [and| found the family of Mr Fitchet| :| proceeded 
about 5 miles and encamped|.] 18th Arrived this day at 
ferry on the Nache|s| fond it difficult to cross and proceed 12 
miles further down to McKinney’s Bluff[.] found a large num- 
ber of p{e]ople assembled at this point and [they] were crossing 
round on to an Island in the Sabine lake 

On the 21 in company with Mr Dinsmore and an old sailor 
known by the name of Happy Jack whom I loaned a horse having 3 
along with me, we proceeded to the ferry whare we remained till 
the evening ot the 22d when we received the intelligence of the 
splendid victory obtained on the 21st by the American arms over 
Santa Anna and his army and on the 24th news arrived that Santa 
Anna himself and most of his principal officers wher prisoners in 
camp 

I Loaned one of my horses to a Mr C R Patten left the other 
and the private papers money and other baggage belonging to Col 
James Knight in care of Mr Dinsmore and started on my return 
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in company with Mr R M Forbes resolved to reach Marion with 
as much haste as possible for fear that whatever goods or mer- 
chandize had been left by the Mexicans would be plundered by the 
Americans[.] We arrived at Columbia Landing (Marion) after 
having traveled through a depopulated country [for] 150 miles 
in a half starved manner|.| on the 2d May I was the first person 
except one belonging to the landing who got back and found every- 
thing in the most glorious confusion|.| On the 11th [the] 
Steamer Yellowstone arrived with a large number of women and 
children|.| On the 12th arrived the Laura bringing W C White 
& Col Knight I had got things prety well righted. 

Our Cabinet about the first of June were about to send their 
illustrious prisoner Gen Santa Anna to Veracruz but after he had 
embarked on board Govt Sch[ooner] Invincible the people inter- 
fered, kept the capt of the Sch’ who by the way was not much in 
favour of the plan of opperations and demanded of the cabinet that 
Santa Anna should be Brought imiediately on shore. Thir petition 
or rather requisition was soon complyed with and Sata Anna was 
again put und[er] strong guard. 

About the 15th news arrived of a new in-vasion the enemy were 
said to be advancing again upon Texas to the number of ten 
thousand strong[.] A call was made for the people to turn out 
universally and to teach the audacious foe the sequel to the lesson 
given them at the battle of Sanjacinto[.] The call will be well 
complyed with in this section of the country|.]| More than three 
fourths of the citizens in the vicinity turned out to obey the call 
of their country. They continued in the field untill past the mid- 
dle of this month (August) when most of the citizens returned 
having found nothing bearing the apearance of an enemy to 
combat 

Aug 17th ‘The officers and crew of Schooner Passaic which 
arrived here a few days since were this day arrested as prisoners 
of war|.| Documents were discovered against them bearing strong 
evidence that said schooner Passaic had been procured and dis- 
patched by the Mexican consul and other friends of Santa Anna in 
New Orleans to effect the release of Santa Anna and his Suit Don 
[blank] the principal of the expidition was arrested by Maj W H 


Patton and Mr. John Scags and myself were placed as guard over 
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him commanded to see that he moved not nor destroyed any papers 
More of this anon 

Our elections for president Vice president Senitors and Repre- 
sentitives takes place first Monday in November[.] Much man- 
oevering is taking place[.] Electioneering is carried to a great 
Length|.| Our congress meet the first Monday in October at 
Columbia 

Aug 30th About 1 Oclock this morning I was taken with severe 
pain in the stomach and chest{.| I endured it, in a very restless 
manner, however, untill, daylight when I sent for a Physician who 
administered Opium and castor oil[.]| By 11 O Clock I had quite 
recovered allthough the medicine which I had taken had had no 
effect 

The election takes place on Monday|.] Scenes of drunkenness 
dissipation Gambling &e &c may be expected to their full extent 
and granduer 

Congress the first of Texas commenced its Session on the first 
Monday in Oct|.| W C White lost his election W H Wharton 
Elected Senator for Brazoria Sam Houston President M B Lamar 
Vice President 

Oct 24th left Columbia to visit my friends in the upper coun- 
try|.| 25th met my friend Mr Thomas Cochrane between Da- 
mon’s and Hodges and returned with him to Columbia!.}| 26th 
Left Columbia in company with T Cochrane arrived at Mrs 
Powells old place|.]| Encamped wlih]ere we found a family 
crow|d|ed into a small tent not capacious enough to shelter us|, | 
nigh|t] cold and rainey[{.] procured some beef cooked eat spread 
our blankets and Lay down|.| soon were routed by the rain|[.] 
27th Daylight|.| arrose saddled our horses and rode to A Noth- 
ingtons 10 miles took breakfast [and] proceeded to the late site of 
Old Santfelipe 

A few little shanties had been erected took refreshments spread 
our blankets before the fire and lay down for the night]. | 
Morning of the 28th having procured som[e] breakfast saddled our 
horses and got ready|.] we started and arrived at the residence 
of my friend T C the sueceeding evening[.| Found his esteemed 
lady in good health retaining all her former hospitality and con- 
siderable propotion of her beauty 

28th Visited Mr James Cochrane at the residence of Mr Foster 
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his father in law[.] The fair L A did not apear[.| Dined with 
Mr Cochrane|.] Evening returned to the house of friend T C{.| 
Learned that Old Mr Foster an old gray head of the apearance 
of 70 years was jealous that nearly all who spent a night under his 
roof had ilicit intercourse with his Lady not much younger than 
himself and from all apearances and all I could learn as chaste and 
worthy a matron as lives 

Oct | November] 3d Rode this day to washington on the Brazos 
River. Took lodgings at Chance’s Hotel 

| Nov.] 4th Concluded to return to Mr T Cochranes w{h]ere 
we arrived in the evening|.] Mr Winburn who acompanyed me 
to Washington and myself | went] to a vale| ?| in the woods squrrel 
hunting[.] on our return found Miss L A at friend T. C’s her 
Brothers[.| Myself and Winburn tallk of forming a connection 
in business to Establish a wholesale and retail Grocery and provision 
Store|.| Returning from our hunt f[o]und Miss L A at her 
Brothers [Sic] Mr Winburn went in I remained sometime with- 
out|.] at last went in[.]some little common-place civilities 
passed|.] soon the young Mis arrose bid all good evening and in 
company with her galant Mr Frank Foster mounted her horse and 
returned to her residence at Mr Fosters[.] Oct [November] 5 
[I] intended to start for Home viz Marion|.] my horse not to 
be found[.] rode out to hunt him].| After a long and unsuccess- 
full hunt returned found Mrs Bracy the wife of J Cochrane and 
Mis Lucy Ann at her Brother T C residence|.] Had some con- 
versation with all the ladies during about half an hour when they 
returned home—James Foster in company—| November] 6th my 
horse not yet found took the black horse belonging to friend 
Thomas [and] proceeded to Mr Fosters[.]| Started [to] Mr J 
Cochrane after diner and having taken leave of friend T C and 
his amiable Lady and bid adieu to all at Mr Fosters we took our 
departure for Columbia and Marion|.] arrived at Mr W M 
Perry’s found there Mr Winburn who soon made ready and 
acopanyed us|.| proceeded to the residence of Col G Edwards 
took lodgings{.]| [November] 7th got Breakfast and started 
got as far as G Coles took lodgings[.] Mr Cochrane quite sick 


with fevre and ague|.] Soon as light morning of 8th Started 
[and] arrived in Columbia soon after sun sit and at Marion soon 
after dark 
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Mr White for whom I had been doing business 9 month|s]| in- 
formed me that he had sold all his interest in this place store 
goods and all[.] we commenced Invoicing the Stock and Mr 
White took his departure on the 10th for Quintanna[.| com- 
pleted our Inventory about 16th 

Oct [November] 19th Have just made arrangements to Enter 
into copartnership with Capt Andrew Moore of Sch{ooner| Julius 
Cezar and Mr James Cochrane to establish a wholesale and retail 
Grocery and provision business in the town of Marion[.| Made 
out a list of articles amounting to about $5000 for which Capt 
Moore is to purchace in New Orleans|.| In complyance with my 
agreement which I had entered into with the before mentioned 
Gentlemen I made a contract with some workmen to get me out 
timber and build me a store on a lot which [I had purchased of 
Jno R Jones in the town of Marion|.| During the abscence of 
Capt Moore Capt J Cole of the firm of Cole & Cogley returned[. | 
[ was then remaining with my young friend H J Howell who was 
in the Chamber of the store of Cole & Cogley and laying at the 
point of Death|.| He continued to grow worse and on the 25th 
Nov 1836 expired{.| I superintended the arrangements of the 
funeral[.] He was intered the next day[.] His funeral was 
attended by a large number of his friends and associates who deeply 
lamented the loss of a friend they loved and a companion worthy 
of their esteem 

During the abscence of Capt Moore various propositions to go 
into business had been made me but those of most importance 
Came one from Capt J Cole and the other from Mr David H 
Milburn 

Capt Cole proposed to receive me as a full partner and did not 
care that I should put a dollar into the concern|.| The other Mr 
Milburn proposed that I should put in the lot that I was then build- 
ing upon together with the building that I proposed to erect but 
both required that I should take entire charge of the business as 
neither of the above Gentlemen were themselves merchants|.| | 
informed both that I considered myself in honour bound to comply 
on my part with the agreement entered. into with Messrs Moore 
and Cochrane should they not fail on their parts but in Case of 
failure on the part of these Gentlemen I should then feel myself 
at liberty to enter into any arangements that I Chose].| About 
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the 20th December Capt Moore returned without bringing any 
goods|.] I therefore concluded to sell out my building and pro- 
posed to Mr D H Milburn and Capt J Cole to go into a partnership 
of the three[.] This proposition was redily asented to and on 
24th December The arrangements were gone into Capt Cole owing 


to his peculiar situation concluded to remain a silent partner 


[1837 | 

It is now the 28th March and since the time of the purchase I 
have transacted the whole business of the concern without the least 
assistance but find my situation a very confined one[.] | my health 
however is quite good/.] I had fondly flatered myself that dur- 
ing the present year I should have an opportunity of visiting the 
home of my Childhood and the relations and friends of my youth 
but as the season aproches the prospects become more unfavourable 
than before[.] That greatest pleasure I now hardly hope to en- 
joy during the present year 

In May 1837 I visited New Orleans purchased about $7000 
worth of goods in about four days of all descriptions and had them 
Shipped having used the greatest possible dispatch in Order to 
get them in before [the] 1st of June when our revinew law took 
effect[.] Arrived in the Brazos on 28th May[.| Had during the 
mont of April last about 600$ worth of goods captured on board 
Sch Julius Cezar By the Mexicans. 

Visited my acquaintances in the upper Country and the town of 
Washington in August returned home to Marion and made a trip 
to Houston Same month. <A few days after returning from Hous- 
ton I was taken very ill a severe Fever ensued and I was much 
reduced and kept down for a long time[.] My health began grad- 
ually to improve and on the 17th of December I again left this 
place for New Orleans[.] Having started down the river in an 
oppen boat I was compleatly overpowered and when I overtook 
Sch Wm Bryan it was all I could do to get on board of her|.| 1 
Was again under the necessity of taking calomel and other strong 
Medicines|.| On my arrival in N Orleans I found myself much 
improved in health[.] By a little over exsertion however in my 
weak state I was again compelled to take my Bed and again to sub- 
mit to a course of medicine|.] I soon began to recover and before 
I left N Orleans my health was perfectly restored{.] Having 
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spent about ten days in New Orleans we sailed and arrived in the 
Brazos on the 17 Dec 

Met with Mr R M Forbs who furnished me a horse and I arrived 
at the residence of my partner opposite the town of Columbia on 
the Brazos on the evening of the 20 December 

Much Gratitude is due from me to my friend and partner and 
his most Excelent Lady for their kind Care and attention to me 
during my Sickness in Sept last 

Had I been with my dear mother Sister and brothers I could 
have scarcely expected or received more constant or carefull atten- 
tion than was extended to me by these most amiable and hospitable 


and by me never to be forgotten Frends. 


[1838] 

1838 Feb 7th Throughout our country all is quiet but the 
times are exceedingly hard and money Verry Scarce. I hope in 
[the] course of the present year to be enable to steal sufficient time 
to visit my dear mother and connections in Massachusetts 
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TADEO ORTIZ DE AYALA AND THE COLONIZATION OF 
TEXAS, 1822-1833? 


II 
EDITED BY EDITH LOUISE KELLY AND MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 


Ortiz to Alaman 
Number 36. 
Consulate of the United States of Mexico in Burdeos, 
October 31, 1830. 

Excellent Sir—I have the honor of enclosing to Your Excel- 
lency the report relative to the colonization of the various un- 
appropriated lands of the frontier. I have written this for the 
purpose of setting forth certain principles. I have perhaps ex- 
pressed myself too freely. However, it is one of the most interest- 
ing questions to the Republic, but unfortunately it has been one of 
the most neglected points up to this time. I therefore indicate to 
His Excellency, the Vice-President, some general and particular 
thoughts. In my judgment, these may serve as the basis for a 
general and systematic colonization law. To these items may be 
added the ideas which the knowledge of the legislative body and 
the government may supply, thus forming a law which the nation 
needs and which the changing conditions of the frontiers and the 
security of the territory of the Republic urgently demand. 

I beg that you will present it to His Excellency the Vice-Presi- 
dent, using your influence, in order that he may be good enough 
to take into consideration some of the points that it contains. If 
they be considered useful, let the most feasible be adopted and the 
others be recommended to the deliberation of congress with the 
modifications and additions, which the government thinks ad- 
vantageous. At the same time may Your Excellency accept the 
considerations of my profound respect. 

{Marginal Note] January 20, 1831. [Answer, saying] re- 
ceived with thanks and the government will make use as it sees 
fit of the ideas contained in the report for the benefit of the 
colonization plan. 

Then file with the report previously made. 


‘See SOUTHWESTERN HIsTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXXII, 74, note 1. 
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Ortiz to the Vice-President 
Burdeos, 
October 31, 1830. 


It will be possible to direct the political affairs of the Union more 
expeditiously and more in harmony with the great and constructive 
principles of the federation after the legal régime in the Republic 
has been re-established and its institutions have been fixed. This 
is to be expected from the wise reforms that the fundamental code 
prescribes for the united nation in its next congress. From this 
the Mexicans must necessarily expect the establishment of a more 
centralized, vigorous, and general power which can count upon 
greater coercive strength along with other wholesome improve- 
ments. 

There will be no attempt now to discuss the advantages of reduc- 
ing the states to the number that would be convenient for the 
fulfilling of their functions and for counterbalancing thereby the 
population and wealth of the different factions that arose from in- 
experience and a spirit of provincialism on the part of certain 
ambitious men and not from the free will of the people. But there 
may at least be granted to the general government of the Union, 
along with other powers, a discretional oversight of the govern- 
ment of the line bordering on foreign nations and on Indian 
tribes. This centralized control will encourage an orderly and 
progressive colonization system while it is directing governmental 
and economic affairs through the intervention of local, political 
authorities that are independent of the states. This will regulate 
the establishment of settlements so as to protect and hold the 
weak flank. 

The northern frontier everywhere presents imminent dangers 
to the integrity of the territory of the Republic. It is now threat- 
ened by the incursions of the barbarous natives and the no less 
dangerous invasions of adventurers as well as by the views and 
designs of neighboring nations—especially touching the boundary 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California. If these sections 
be left unprotected any longer, the total or partial loss of these 
important points must inevitably follow, to the dishonor and gen- 
eral detriment of the nation and its government. At all hazards 
and at the cost of every sacrifice, the government must be on guard 
at every moment. 
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There is no doubt but that when a decisive end has been put to 
divisions and to the glaring evils that certain unnatural sons 
have occasioned; when internal harmony has been re-established 
and amicable foreign relations have been assured by reason of the 
great events that are transpiring in this part of the world as a 
consequence of the French revolution which gave rise to our own, 
the whole attention of the government should be fixed upon the 
reforms and improvements imperiously demanded by expediency 
and by its peculiar situation. These events can not fail to have 
an influence, because of their connection. They will lead to a 
firm social organization and the establishment of political relations 
which will redound to our welfare, our aggrandizement and our 
prosperity. 

Hach and all of the events that follow are important, influential 
and significant for the New World: the voluntary and explicit 
recognition of the independence of the Republic by the French 
government; the alliance which this government is about to form 
with that great power and with Great Britain; the friendly rela- 
tions which the governments of the other nations will inevitably 
establish when the principles and the fundamental points of the 
Holy Alliance have disappeared; the approaching revolution in 
Spain which is already invaded by the armies of the constitution- 
alists who will certainly establish a regular régime and will expel 
the tyrant and his family from its soil—which will probably result 
in the overthrow of the Island of Cuba. The consequences of these 
things will be to open a new era of glory and happiness in the 
record of the great and permanent destinies of the Republic for the 
year 1831. The judgment, the sagacity, and the profound policies 
of your Excellency’s government can not allow them to escape. 

In view of this fact, the Mexican Nation, one of the most for- 
tunate social bodies that man could fashion for his own happiness, 
encourages its government to undertake social improvements. The 
obstacles which are insuperable to the most intelligent and active 
genius, and which are interposed in other regions by an undeveloped 
and barren country, are not present. On the contrary it is pro- 
vided with every imaginable resource. Its development is very 
simple, due to its rich resources and its opportunities. It has a 
mass of seven or eight million inhabitants, endowed by nature 
with great genius and immense and fruitful soil, producing an in- 
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credible variety of commodities and modified by the varied climates 
of all the zones. It is in a position to dominate the world by its 
influence. It needs only a legal, consolidated system, a regular 
administration, the increase of its population and the encourage- 
ment of elementary education, agriculture, industry and commerce 
to fulfill its destiny and to place itself in the rank of the most 
respectable and prosperous nations. 

Hitherto Mexico could not be anything but a new born nation 
continually terrified by the menace of a weak but tenacious enemy. 
Changing from a monstrous, demoralized and tyrannical colonial 
system to the enjoyment of an almost unlimited liberty, it neces- 
sarily had to degenerate into licentious anarchy. It is not possible 
for men, who have obeyed from habit, from a fear of foreign inter- 
ference, and not through a love for their own laws executed for the 
benefit of common society, to cultivate all the social virtues. These 
qualities arise from practical principles and the example of a 
legally formed government and the enjoyment of the advantages 
and good order afforded by education and a knowledge of the evils 
that revolutions—however pure and glorious they may be—always 
bring with them. It is not amiss to say that inexperienced people 
in the beginning always involve themselves in errors without realiz- 
ing it. Disillusioned by time and experience with realities (be- 
cause no one profits by the experience of another) and guided by 
an excellent natural instinct, they will hate disturbances, seek 
tranquillity and, protecting themselves under the shadow of the 
law, will finally rally to the.support of its authorities and cooperate 
with them in maintaining order and the progress and security of 
the native country. The Mexican people are going through this 
perilous period. Their revolution is at a crisis; and in a very 
short time, the government can count upon the physical and moral 
strength of the nation. It can then dedicate itself exclusively to 
the common welfare, and to the fulfillment of its duties incurred 
as the head of an independent power that is making itself respected 
at home and abroad, consolidating its institutions, and securing the 
sacred inviolability and integrity of its territory by vigorous and 
systematic arrangements. 

In the future the political aspect of Mexico will be very different ; 
the relative progress and the experience of the Mexican people are 


apparent, in spite of their not having attended carefully to ele- 
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mental and fundamental instruction nor to expert knowledge or 
rather to the science of social administration acquired through the 
bitter experience and criminal practice of the revolution. Dis- 
turbances and the activities of factions which have agitated it 
from within, have changed the aspect of the nation. From their 
intellectual progress and disillusionment they may reap great 
benefits, especially in regard to essential reforms, organic laws 
and elections, which hitherto have been most singularly imperfect. 
This imperfection will be a drawback to good order so long as 
the principle of property and industry is not adopted as an in- 
dispensable basis for electing and for being elected. Moreover, 
since on the other hand, the most stable and vigorous government 
will found its administration upon the new political relations 
which the present state of Europe offers, and now that the coun- 
try has no fear of being threatened or invaded by the only natural 
enemy of its independence, it seems that the epoch for decreasing 
its expenses is approaching due to the consequent reduction of the 
army, whose surplus men can ultimately turn to the development 
of the unappropriated lands for the benefit of agriculture, popu- 
tion and the public welfare. These supplemented by foreign 
families, will constitute on the frontiers the bulwark and _ safe- 
guard of the Republic. 

This order of things and this combination of circumstances, 
Excellent Sir, place you in a position—which is no less unique 
than fortunate and enviable—to work out the happiness of the 
nation, and insure its dearest and most endangered interests. In 
my opinion and I believe in the opinion of all Mexicans who think 
and who consecrate themselves to the service of the country which 
gave them being and nourishes them, these are the systematized 
settlement of the frontier points of the Republic with Mexican 
families and the introduction of foreigners from various lands at 
the expense of the general government. For a definite time they 
must be controlled exclusively by its agents without intervention 
of the states. While these new establishments are growing strong 
and are being fortified, they demand a uniform and effective ad- 
ministrative system to establish them and give them force. Ema- 
nating from a single central point the governing force will not 
lose momentum. At the same time the settlers will form an im- 
pregnable barrier on the weak flank of the vast and distant fron- 
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tier line between the Republic and two foreign nations that sur- 
round it. These nations are expanding due to the indifference 
with which those vast regions have been regarded since the time of 
the old régime. This neglect and ignorance caused the loss of an 
immense area at the time of the transfer of Louisiana which, on 
account of the nature of its position and by common law, used to 
belong to and was annexed to New Mexico and the Province of 
Texas. It is now in the hands of foreigners who doubtless aspire 
to its absolute control as well as to a large part of Upper Cali- 
fornia which is under the control of Russia without any other right 
that that of “might,” 
tion not having been dealt with decidedly. If the frontiers con- 
tinue to be neglected and the settlement and fortification are not 
attended to with all dispatch at least along the more exposed coast- 
line and inland places that are more defensible, by means of a plan 


the question of its population and fortifica- 


formed and executed directly by the general government, then the 
integrity of the territory of the Republic is illusory and indefensi- 
ble. It will finally compromise the reputation of the national 
government and the most prized interests of the country. 

The agitated state of Europe and the excessive population in 
certain countries, like that of France, England, Prussia, Switzer- 
land and many of those forming the German Confederation are 
encouraging emigration. The governments can not help but con- 
sent to and, for their own interest even encourage, the departure 
of many families of farmers as well as mechanics and artisans. 
These families are sunk in misery. They can not find work and 
are begging in vain for bread for their children. Of necessity they 
take part in revolutions, or are exposed to the danger of becoming 
perverts and a detriment to the state, or to resort to any expedient 
which is offered to them, even to the point of expatriation. Thus 
it is that, as soon as they hear of any plan of colonization, they even 
come to offer themselves from very distant places, as happened 
lately when they heard of the poorly planned and worse directed 
colonization project of Goazocoalco. On account of this report 
various honorable and industrious families came to this city from 
Germany to enlist, in the belief that the government or the em- 
presartos would pay their passage. The misunderstanding exposed 
them to suffering; and, had it not been for the aid of their consuls 


and other philanthropic persons, they would not have been able to 
i i L * 
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return to their homes. Therefore the governments of Kurope are 
interested in aiding families who wish to go to America. It is not 
impossible that some of them may be willing to pay the cost of 
transportation and even to arrange therefor as soon as this is 
petitioned for formally by the resident agents of the Republic. 
It might be arranged through a society created for this purpose, 
if the national government on its part, in addition to the propor- 
tional quantity of land, would offer certain privileges and social 
advantages, a safe and peaceful refuge, a supply of certain neces- 
sary provisions for a year, and an equipment of indispensable tools 
and useful animals for the development of rural industry. 

The progressive introduction of industrious and honorable for- 
eign families of different nationalities, habits, and customs into 
the isolated and remote boundaries of the Republic ought not to 
cause a shadow of foreboding nor should it clash with the pre- 
judices of the lower class of people or with the religious principles 
of the Mexican clergy, however intolerant they may be supposed 
to be. Much less should it be the cause for fear on the point of 
order and the political régime of a liberal government, which 
naturally is and should be frank and generous in all of its acts and 
transactions, especially when it deals with great national interests. 
When possible these families should be chosen from the subjects of 
friendly and allied nations or those who have manifested sympathy 
for our cause and are not located on our boundaries. Moreover, in 
all sections Catholics are found. Many members of these families 
would not hesitate to form connections with the Mexicans who 
would become amalgamated with them. Little by little they would 
cause differences to disappear and would form a homogeneous mass 
sympathetic with the nation. 

By the law of April 6, 1830, the government is furnished with 


means for sustaining the integrity of the national territory and, 


by articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 14, it is authorized to fortify and to 
colonize the province of Texas with convicts and with Mexicans 
and foreigners. At the same time it is authorized to regulate such 
colonies as are already formed and those that are on the point of 
being established. 

The spirit of this law is very praiseworthy and so, in general, 
are its underlying principles. Some of the different points it 


decides are likewise interesting. However, since it is compli- 
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cated and partial, it is faulty because of the unsettled state of 
affairs which led to its enactments. It can not fill its primary 
object which is to colonize the frontier and coast of Texas, since 
foreign families are denied the assistance and equipment offered to 
the Mexicans. Here is the prime defect and the great shortcoming 
of the law. However much the government tries, all the expected 
results will not be achieved or they will come slowly. This will 
be because there will be very little response from Mexican families 
and, without competition from foreigners under equal advantages, 
those countries will remain unsettled. Although empresarios who 
will promise to send out settlers at their own expense may not be 
lacking, they will not assign these colonies to the exact settlements 
that the government is planing to form, and, according to my idea, 
they should be placed at ports and at certain border points which 
demand fortifications. These important places urgently need 
citizens, especially artisans and mechanics. I believe that these 
settlers should be controlled by our officials under the immediate 
influence of the agents of government. In this way, by dint of 
their contracts their interests, and their proximity, the agents may 
encourage such public works as are needed while, by their industry 
and agricultural pursuit, the settlers may furnish fresh provisions 
to the employees and to the troop. They will give impetus and 
being to a young growing population and, by their example, stimu- 
late the few Mexicans who will become settlers at the start. 

On the other hand, the law places the national government in 
a worse condition than foreigners, since no provision is made there- 
in for the government to buy from the states the unappropriated 
lands that do not have and can not have value. It is well known 
that vast amounts of these are being given and have been given free 
to adventurers, who, in general never comply with the laws and are 
accustomed to speculate with them, thus impeding progress. 

The law does not stipulate the governing powers of the com- 
missioners which it designates for the direction of the new settle- 
ments. As long as this most interesting point is not determined 
independently of the jurisdiction of the states it will delay ad- 
ministration and will cause controversies and unfortunate results 
for the agents of the government. 

Finally, since the law is limited to the province of Texas and 
neglects the vast regions of New Mexico and California—whose 
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position is identical and whose security is also endangered—,it is 
necessary to regard it as imperfect and inadequate and to prepare 
another which will effectually carry out all these purposes. It falls 
to your lot to obtain this law and, in the meantime, to bring about 
an amendment in order that you may be empowered to secure a 
certain number of foreign families financed and equipped for the 
undertaking on the same terms as are offered to Mexicans. They 
must of necessity be sent to the settlements which the government 
is forming in Texas, and successively, to more endangered points 
which, because of their importance and position, are more exposed 
and can serve as shelters and as a basis of distribution. The fund 
raised to repel the invasion which an already weak enemy at- 
tempted, or a part of the money offered by the tax on the introduc- 
tion of forbidden goods—provided such introduction is continued— 
could be applied to this object and would furnish the government 
abundant means for the cost of transportation and equipment of 
the foreign families who are for the present coming to settle the 
most urgent points in Texas and, thereafter, points along the whole 
line of the frontier of New Mexico, the Californias, and Central 
America. 

The area of the Republic is calculated at approximately 120,000 
square leagues. At least 35,000 leagues are unappropriated and 
unsettled and almost all of them are located in Texas and New 
Mexico. It should be remembered that the vast unpopulated dis- 
trict watered by the Nabajaas, Gila, and Colorado de las Balsas 
which empty into the Gulf of California should be annexed to 
New Mexico. The rest of these unsettled lands lies in Upper and 
Lower California, and in far away Guatemala and the English 
colony of Valize belongs to the states of Chiapas and Yucatan. 

The total amount of unappropriated lands in these districts may, 
without fear of great error, be calculated at 26,000 square leagues. 
Twenty thousand square leagues are along the Texas boundary line 
which runs along Rio Sabinas until it reaches Rio Rojo near the 
thirty-fourth degree of north latitude. There it turns west for a 
part of its course along the bank of said river, again turns and 
crosses the different tributaries of the Mississippi and Missouri 
towards the north to the forty-second degree of the same latitude, 
including the northern part of New Mexico which they have left 
us. From this point, turning west, bounding the Californias, it 
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ends near Cabo de San Sebastian, beyond Cabo Mendocino on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. The other 5,000 may be said to lie 
along the antipodal boundary line with Central America and the 
Valize. They are located in the unpopulated districts of the La- 
candones watered by the Rio Osumacinta which runs through the 
Palenque and the mountains of Chiapas and Yucatan which di- 
vide these states. I am inclined to imagine that in so considerable 
an uninhabited district there are to be found 6,000 leagues of 
barren land and 20,000 leagues of tillable soil, therefore the govy- 
ernment should dispose of this large area and distribute it for the 
benefit of the nation. 

Even though a farseeing administration must settle urgent mat- 
ters in conformity with circumstances, it never forgets its age-old 
heritage; and, in order that its acts may be respected as national 
in all epochs, they must be marked with the seal of distributive 
justice. To leave this as a legacy to posterity, constitutes the 
vital and fundamental element of the growth of nations. 

Starting from these principles I am convinced that in pursu- 
ance of the public welfare, congress will adjudicate to the general 
government the distribution and colonization of the Republic’s 
unappropriated frontier lands of which it has been illegally de- 
spoiled, contrary to the federal system itself. It will follow the 
practice of the United States of the North, which maintains in 
possession of its general government not only the power over and 
distribution of the unappropriated lands, but the power to form 
and rule various new districts which like that of Colombia, bounded 
by Upper California, as well as many others are being settled. 
As soon as the lands gain value under the impulse of their first 
settlements their sale will form one of the most important in- 
comes of the Union. Authorized to do the same things, the Mexi- 
can Government will be able to distribute the available unappro- 
priated lands in three divisions or portions, which, in my judg- 
ment, would hasten their population by combining their interests 
and those of the empresarios who apply themselves to this impor- 
tant work. 

Upon the petition of the government three or four societies for 
the encouragement of colonization, can be formed in Europe. These 
can be promoted or influenced by the diplomatic agents or mer- 
chants residing in the Republic, who shall be so authorized by the 
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government. Their object will be to find the safest and most 
efficient means for gathering honest, healthy and industrious 
families and to furnish them with resources for their free passage 
to the points to which, in conformity with the regulations of the 
government, they are destined. They will likewise furnish them 
with certain medical aid, the necessary utensils for domestic and 
farming use, and perhaps the simplest requisites for the education 
of their children. In order to stimulate these societies and to 
make some arrangement with them to bind them, the government, 
as a recompense for the services it will expect from them, will cede 
to them in ownership, a fifth part of the lands which they colonize 
by their own efforts, distributing the population at the rate of ten 
families to a square league or in the manner which may be con- 
sidered most expedient. The society or its individual members 
might be allowed to distribute individually or collectively the land 
ceded, and likewise to sell it or cultivate it to their own advantage 
in conformity with the national laws. 

The government will formally bind itself to the societies to 
protect the families which they send out and to receive them in 
temporary shelters which will protect them from the weather until 
they are able to build their houses on the lots that are assigned 
such families as, of their own accord or because of their offices, 
wish to become citizens in settlements. It will bind itself to dis- 
tribute to them the land which the law or the ordinance designates, 
in view of the number of their children, giving possession and title ; 
to give them lumber in order that they may erect temporary 
homes; to maintain them for a year by a ration of supplies of first 
necessity; to supply them with seed for planting and with do- 
mestic animals for breeding purposes; to bear the expenses of their 
religious instruction and of their ministers, exempting them for 
ten years from the payment of tithes and offerings of the first 
fruits and from all money contributions; and finally to grant them 
certain political rights, like that of citizenship and others in the 
event of their having a regular house or any public establishment 
whatsoever, requiring of them only the oath to preserve the con- 
stitution, to obey the laws and to defend the independence and in- 
tegrity of the territory of the Republic. 

Paris, London, and other capitals of Europe have gathered with- 


in their bounds a great number of rich farseeing, and philan- 
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thropic men. They are interested in the branches of learning 
and philanthropy fostered by such a noble object, for in the end, 
an organization of citizens whose purpose is to better the lot of 
their fellow countrymen and to encourage the advancement of so- 
ciety, redounds to the good of needy humanity and of the state. 
I do not doubt that they will contribute to the formation and 
establishment of these societies and, especially, when they see wise, 
liberal, and definite laws for colonization and development and 
well defined intention on the part of the government to formulate 
and execute them. ‘These considerations force me most respect- 
fully to beg you that, in case the government takes under con- 
sideration the various and diverse ideas that I indicate, it will not 
be unmindful of the purpose of the organization. London, Paris, 
Hamburg or any of the settlements along the Rhine belonging to 
the Prussian monarchy might be designated as principal depots 
for this end. The agency for Switzerland which cannot be or- 
ganized because so far as I know, there are no representatives of 
the Republic there, might be added to that of Paris. The estab- 
lishment of similar associations has been proven by experience to 
be worth while through the actual service which agents have ren- 
dered toward certain objects to which they dedicate themselves 
everywhere among cultured nations. It would not be strange if 
their influence and standing should succeed in securing from their 
respective governments the funds for paying the transportation of 
the most needy families who trouble the government with their 
complaints and excite the compassion of its most sympathetic men. 

It cannot but be wise and expedient to establish another society 
in the capital of the Republic with the same object and with the 
special duty of aiding the government in economic and adminis- 
trative matters of the colonial establishments: to gather general 
statistics, and to carry on a correspondence of mutual intorma- 
tion with the government, with the foreign organization, and with 
commissioners in the establishments. 

The three great divisions into which the unoccupied territories 
are to be divided are as follows: One part should be distributed 
to the families which the foreign organizations may send out, in- 
cluding the part which may be assigned to the members them- 
selves. The second—the government’s part—should be granted to 


retired and pensioned soldiers and to the Mexican citizens who 
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wish to locate on the frontier, as a reward for great services ren- 
dered to the country. The government will also grant a portion 
to the empresarios who may petition to settle it in accordance with 
the laws; and the last portion, the government will reserve to sell 
gradually as soon as it has any value, for the purpose of securing 
a fund for the development of the institutions of charity and educa- 
tion in the Republic and to defray expenses paid in advance to the 
establishments. 

If, then, the Mexican people, by their efforts, application, and 
perseverance, sincerely wish to see legal order and peace at once 
restored and to see their institutions stabilized, if this government, 
consolidated at home and strengthened abroad by the new rela- 
tions which are to be contracted, guarantees foreign peace; if, 
in the bright future before us, it economizes and applies itself 
to the reestablishment of its credit, to the reform of its adminis- 
tration and to social improvements; and, if in conclusion, it uses 
with a firm hand energetic and systematic measures to settle and 
fortify its frontiers, it will without doubt fulfill all hopes and will 
gain due recognition from the nations, and an honorable reputation 
which it justly deserves abroad. It will be respected and considered 
and will assure the integrity of the Republic. 

These, Your Excellency, are my earnest desires and the senti- 
ments which move me and I ardently desire to see them fulfilled 
during the outstanding epoch in which it falls to your lot to 
manage the destinies of the country. Pray accept them with the 
respectful homage of my distinguished consideration and _ grati- 
fication. 

Alaman to Ortiz 


January 25, 1831. 


With your official communication No. 36 of last October 31, I 
have received your report in which you develop the idea that, in 
your opinion, the time is ripe for the passage of a colonization law 
for the frontiers of the Republic; and, having given account to 
His I ccellency, the Vice President, he orders me to say to you, in 
reply that he has looked favorably upon the report which is dis- 
cussed and that the government will make good use of it for the 
benefit of colonization. 


(Continued. ) 
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IX 


Tuesday the 13th weather very warm— Mrs Mora in Town, has 
played me a trick about the Land I contracted for sometime ago 
but nous veréns— was up in the office and attended to Business 
regularly— got over my sickness— 

Wednesday the 14 excessively hot— Mr Nelson the County 
Surveyor Commenced to Board with me at $20.00 pr Month I took 
him because he is a decent young man, and we allways have more 
on the Table then we want for the family _ he lodges in his Office— 
Old Crossman dined with me—- Vital Flores who was Sick lately 
was in Town— old Marriano Mora the oldest Mexican in Town 
very sick this day a year ago I was taken sick 

Thursday the 15th excessively hot near night it was allmost un- 
supportable— mail from Hast— rd A Book from Mr Deyoung of 
San Augustin containing the Service of Yom Kippur in the 
portuguese ritual,*’ also $15.00 par funds to take 5 field notes out 
of the County Surveyors office— no news from the U. 8S. 

Fryday the 16th— Thermometer at 97 in the Shade too hot 
to breathe doing nothing, anniversary of the Battle of the nechaz, 
where Boweles was killed 

Saturday the 17th Thermr 1/2 degree higher than yesterday, 
mail arrived from the west, brought a large quantity of Papers— 
and left more then half behind at Cincinnatti, an old Publication™ 
against Sam Houston by Col Coleman, is republished, received 
two Copies, recd a Letter from J. W. Smith of Bexar, one from 
Roberts the acting Secretary of War, dam him I owe him no good 
will— he is the chap who was very hospitably entertained by me 
about 6 years ago and gave me the Devils (hanks to wit ingratitude 
in return— received also a Letter from Mr Butler of Galvezton, 
all have to be answered by next weeks mail 

“Sterne uses the word minik, evidently meaning minhkag, ritual. | am 
indebted to Dr. H. J. Leon, Adjunct Professor of Classical Languages, 
University of Texas, for the translation. 


“Houston Displayed, or who won the Battle of San Jacinto? By a 
Farmer in the Army (Velasco, 1837). 
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Sunday the 18th Therr at 98 in the Shade at 3 P. m. too hot 
that sure— read news-papers Books tried to be cool hunted the 
coolest place in the House to sleep the Siesta but it was all hot— 
everywhere, and at present 61/2 P. m. the Therr is at 93 1/2 
degrees 

Monday the 19th July 1841 a fine cool Breze, but yet where the 
wind does not have effect the Thermometer is 89 degrees (11 a. m.) 
92 at noon— send of mail to San Augustin and the United States 


wrote several letters to San Augustin— Send Mr Deyoung’s 
field notes etc. no rain— yet it appears to be very healthy no one 


sick that I know of. 

Thursday the 20th weather rather a little more moderate than 
it was, paid miss M. Sims for a quarter Schooling for Eugenia, 
Mr W. F. Henderson who has been boarding with me for 3 months 
left by my particular request. I have been fooled enough in my 
life time, 

Wednesday the 21st weather hot— every body in Town drunk, 
nothing doing, idleness Root of all evils, the whole Family of 
Hyde’s got Poisoned this morning by having the seeds of Jameson 
weed trown into Coffee, supposed to be done by the negro woman 
Frances, she was arrested and the trial will come on to morrow 
at 10 oclock. a. m. all the Poisoned, are better this Evening and 
none are fatal. 

Thursday the 22d— very warm but not insupportable— the 
negro woman and goyens negro man Jake were examined. con- 
fessed the crime voluntarily and were committed. mail from 
East no news— miss martha Sims very sick— 

Fryday the 23 July 1841 weather warm— as yesterday— my son 
Charles a little Sick— not much danger Staid at home all day— 
wrote Executions for Delinquent Tax payers all day— at 5 P. m. 
saw rain in sight but had none here 

Saturday the 24th weather as yesterday— was sick again this 
forenoon— have a Sun pain, which leaves me at 12 oclock— went 
to the office in the afternoon western mail, not much news, exept 
about 50 Cow Thieves have been overhawled by the mexicans and 
all Killed— good— the loan is positively effected. 

Sunday the 25th had a fine rain yesterday afternoon cooled the 
air. fine weather this morning— got ut [sic] at day light trans- 
lated a Title of Wm Chas Brookfields situated near Soda lake, for 
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[which] he owes me $10.00 my sun pain came on again at Break- 
fast the pain more intense, then yesterday but did not last so long 

Monday the 26th Weather opressively hot— send of Eastern 
mail— send a couple of communications to the Red-lander, wrote 
to J. W. Smith of Bexar & to Jonas Butler Galvezton— in answer 
to letters received from them. Probate Court to day many People 
in Town. entered into an arrangement to Patrol in Town & Coun- 
try to keep the Negroes in Check who of late have grown quite too 
troublesome and consequential 

July 27— Tuesday— very warm weather Therr at 97$ was at 
the office till noon, at home all the rest of the day, wrote an answer 
to Saml A. Roberts Acting Secretary of State to a letter received 
from him dated 5th inst send it by R. Parmalee who goes on to 
Austin to morrow 

Wednesday the 28th hot— hot hot— allmost equal to the in- 
fernal Regions to go trough the Sunshine at 12 oclock— as usual 
nothing doing, Doctor Rowan left us to day— whiskey will now 
be cheaper Parmalee & that Pink of —————— Mr Wn. F. 
Henderson left for Austin to day— learnt for the first time to day 
that old Jimmy gaines Senator Gaines from Sabine County has 
two living wives now in Texas— oh! dear!— he is the man who 
preaches morality, yes, and he is the man who made a Prisoner 
of me in february 1827 on the Attoyaque, for being opposed to 
said Gaines’s own government mexico and now he is a Senator of 
the Republic of Texas— the greatest Traitor in that Body the 
Correspondent of Almonte & Santana in 1834 & 1835 a Spy upon 
Texas !— & now— god save the mark— a grave Senator— he would 
change coats to morrow if circumstances would require it of him 
god save me from such men— paid Bridgit $10.00 on the Baker’s 





Estate account 

Thursday the 29th July 1841. weather continues hot Mr George 
H. Aury from Augusta La was here to day— has laid off a new 
Town!! wants cotton Shipped to the place— eta Texas first— 
then, La mail arrived a letter from Sheldon Shreeveport nothing 
particular in it— 

Fryday the 30th weather same as yesterday, wrote from 6 till 
10 A. m. impossible to do any thing after that time— at 3 P. M. 
my wife complained of Head ache and pains in her side— had a 
hot fever near sun down— 
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Saturday the 31st July no change in the weather— Mrs. Sterne 
had fever all night— send for Doctor Starr at day light, pre- 


scribed, for her. took Blue mast and calomel, very sick all day— 
not much fever towards night fever intirely left— mail from the 
west brought me nothing but a Houston Telegraph— nothing in 
it expt Electioneering 

Sunday the first of August 1841 weather changed a little 
cooler then it was before— Mrs Sterne better— thank god— send 
off western & northern mails— wrote to Jonas Buttler of Gal- 
vezton & J. W. Smith of Bexar nothing else in the Political 
world— Mayfield was at Douglass yesterday made a favorable 
speach, a Mr Cox— a Confederate and confidant of that notorious 
scoundrel Juan Santos, wrote a letter to Douglass against may- 
field, but the Man’s rascality is so well established that he can not 
hurt Mayfield— 

Monday August the 2d _ weather hot, but not so opresive as it 
has been, send of Eastern mail Mrs. Sterne better— missed her 
fever— no news from any where— aniversary of the Battle with 
the troops under Col Piedrass in 1832— which turned out in the 
expulsion of the mexican troops from this part of Texas— 

Thursday the 3d the heat not so severe as yesterday— the 
People from the north Settlement and the Town of Nacogdochez 
held a meeting in the Court House for the purpose of organizing a 
Patrol, to Keep in due check the negro Population who are getting 
rather too free— that is to say, they make too free with other 
Peoples property— particularly at night.— 

Wednesday the 4th warm weather— Judge Terrill in Town 
came last Evening, was introduced by him to judge martin of 
Mississippi, nothing new 

Thursday the 5th pleasant weather sun obscured nearly all 
day— Doctor allen returned from the great Indian Expedition— 
saw no Indians the men under gel James Smith are all returning, 
those under Gel. Tarrant are gone to the Brassos, to try to find 
them, M. B. McKeever who Killed Joe Shanks— was killed up 
at Fort King, in an affray, mail from East. ‘Texas Treasury notes 
at 15-17 & cotton 15-20 rumor that the loan is again knocked in 
the head 1 care not if it is— good— 

Fryday the 6th August weather rather Hot— General Me- 
mucan Ifunt in Town, from San Augustin electioneering— 
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quien Sabe— Several mexicans— who left here in 1838 are re- 
turning to this country very fast 

Saturday the 7th fine weather went with Mayfield, Rusk, and 
Hunt, to the Town of Douglass, a large meeting of the People of 
that part of the County, were addressed by, Mayfield, Hunt, John 
Brown Red, and Nath. Killough returned home at night, nothing 
new, in the mail, which arrived to day— 

Sunday the 8th warm Sultry weather, looked very much like 
Rain, Thunder and lightning— but no rain— Gel — Judge 
Terrell & Capt wright an old acquaintance dined with me. Gel 
Hunt returned today from Jno Dursts, send off western mail Wm 
R. Scurry the District Attorney in Town 

Monday the 9th very warm Judge Terrill organized a Special 
Term of the District Court for the trial of the Two negroes in jail, 


grand jury found a true Bill— Court adjourned till to morrow— 
Mayfield made a le[n]gthy and exelent Speach, spoke rather too 
much of Mr Cox— Brown & Killough also spoke, Town full 


full [ste] of People— 

Tuesday the 10th weather as yesterday, the negro Jack tried & 
found guilty— patroled in the Evening till one A. M.— had a 
fine rain, but not near enough 

Wednesday the 11th August weather is moderating last night 
a fellow named Peter Townsend knowing that I was absent trom 
home came to disturb my Family, gave him a severe cudgeling for 
his pains this morning; the negro who was found guilty yesterday 
was this day sentenced to be hung on the 20th of this month a 
change of venue has been obtained for the negro girl— Rumpif 
and Brichta had a fight, Duffield & W. M. Cox had nearly a fight, 
Henry Sublett in Town, 


Thursday the 12th weather as yesterday— the Eastern mail, 
brought nothing— a Ball in the Evening at Mr Chevallier’s was 


very much amused 
Fryday the 13th weather in Statw quo dull, nothing doing, times 


getting worse every day— English made an other rise— _ very 
good— tried several cases in the Justices Court.— 


Saturday the 14— weather dito as yesterday— felt very unwell 
all day, went up ‘Town to receive the western & northern mails, 
nothing new very particular, Electioneering is the order of the 
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Day, abuses against the Candidates by the oposition papers, the 
order of the day 

Sunday the 15th weather warm, more so then yesterday— took 
medecine last night keep at home all day— James Arnold send off 
the mails— feel better this Evening 

Monday August the 16th weather very warm, feel much better 
went up Town, the Election for Justice of the Peace was held, my 
time being out yesterday— was elected again unanimously Gave 
Orders for my company to muster next Fryday at 9 oclock, to 
preserve Order at the Execution of the negro Jack who was con- 
demned to be hung next Fryday— 

Tuesday the 17th weather same as yesterday— a dull day noth- 
ing doing, mail to East did not leave here untill to day, send a 
communication to the Red Lander** 

Wednesday the 18 warm & sultry— had a Storm in the after- 
noon but no rain— ‘Town perfectly healty, brought up my magis- 
trate Dockett, Wrote to Col. Bean 

Thursday the 19th weather hot, and no rain renewed 75 Tax 
Executions, went to the jail to see the negro Jack, he is very 
repentant, appears very much in distress,— Doctor King and 
Judge Martin returned from Kingsborough, the latter is well 
pleased with the Country, and is to return with his Family in a 
short time 

Fryday the 20th hot in the morning. a fine rain in the Evening— 
this day was set for the Execution, of the negro Jack— he was 
brough|t| to the gallows about 4 past 12 meridian, made a speach 
(religious) and stood it like a hero, he was swung of and died in 
one minute— the mail arrived from the East, brought me a 
Letter from General David B. Morgan of Madisonville La. about 
some Land Claims, heard the news of Capt Jackson having been 
Killed in Shelby County & a german who was with him a good 
inoffensive man, who is much regretted by every body, Capt 
vandergiff arrived an old acquaintance Capt Hotchkiss staid all 
night— 

Saturday the 21 weather rather sulky wind but no rain— mail 
from North & West much Political News,— confound it— received 
a Letter from Mr Roberts the acting Secretary of State, also one 


“See communication in The Red-Lander, August 19, 1841, signed 
“Nacogdoches Correspondent.” 








a 
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from Senator Muse wrote an answer to Gel Morgan’s letter— dull 
times no rain— hot— uncomfortably so— whish winter was here— 

Sunday the 22d Send of western mail, wrote to S. A. Roberts 
in answer to a Letter received from him wrote to J. M. Dor, also a 
communication to the Houston Telegraph, had a fine rain this 
afternoon a cool wind blows from the N. E. at dark 

Monday the 23 very heavy rain from morning till near 12 
oclock, rained again very hard in the Evening, not many People 
in Town, and not much doing, Send off mail Eastward, wrote to 
the Red Lander 

Tuesday the 24th rain, rain, rain— and yet the ground is 
hardly wet $ a foot, made arrangements to go to Belts (Teran) 
next Tuesday, and to divide some Land of P. de Torres next 
Thursday— 

Wednesday the 25th August More rain, Clear in the Evening, 
arranged all the Papers to obtain Patents on the League & Labor 
granted to the Heirs of J. E. Roof— Maria del Carmel (widow 
Mora) George T. Walters, J. C. Cortes’s Heirs (myself as assignee ) 
& 1280 acres on account of 4 League granted to Louis Velard. 

Thursday the 26th fair weather to day the Eastern mail arrived 
no news, rd a Letter from Natchez of no consequence, Coun- 
silor Hyde very sick at San Augustin, nearly made a trade with 
Wm K. English for a quarter of a League of Land my share left 
me out of a League & Labor granted to Ma del Carmel widow 
mora— but was no go he asked such an infernal high price for his 
goods he was to give me in payment, that I did not make the trade 
patroled in the Evening— Mrs Robt Patton & Mrs Berry are 
guests at our House to night 

Fryday the 27th fine weather to day— gathered the little corn 
left in the field— Mrs Berry & Mrs Patton left for home, a suit 
was brought by Mrs Lazarin against ygnacio Sanchez for assault— 
Moses Patton told me that when he was at Galvezton last June, 
Gel S. Houston told him on taking leave to give his best respects, 
and kind remembranees to Doctor Irion and Mr Durst, and after a 
little reflection said, that’s all I care any thing about down there 
vel vol of il? there is probably no love lost at all- Martin Laey 
is in ‘Town. young W. Lacy his son (the surveyor) dito- 

Saturday the 28th August fair weather, Mr wingtield to whom 
I sold a third of a League of Land the Headright of Juan Prado 
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Jr told me he had not my sale (having lost it) I got Juan Prado 
who fortunately was in the neighbourhood to come in and make a 
new sale, which was recorded— a certain Mr Lewis an old ac- 
quaintance arrived from the west— mail arrived from dito— re- 
ceived several Letters— none of importance all the news are of a 
political nature nothing worth to give a passing notice— 

Sunday the 29th August weather fair— in the morning— rain 
in the afternoon— Patroled last night till 2 A. M. the Blackies 
had a dance all was conducted in good order— went up Town in 
the afternoon, W. A. Ferris returned from San Augustin. herd 
a hard Political Debate. old Sam got the worst of it— so it 
should be considering his love? for this County 

Monday the 30th rain yesterday after dark, fair to day, Pro- 
bate Court, send off mail to East— wrote to Louis Rueg about 
monay for Taxes— wrote to F. H. Hazard of Alexandria, Patrol 
Committee met to day appointed N. Wade Capt of the Town and 
Jas Charlton for the northern neighbourhood, for the ensuing 
month of September— made out Powers of Attorney to A. A. 
Nelson to get Patents— on the Headrights of Ma. del Carmel 
mora— Juan Clemente Cortes’s Heirs— Louis Velard, Juan Prado 
Jr J. E. Roolf & G. T. Walters 

Tuesday the 31st August delivered to A. A. Nelson the Powers 
of attorneys and all the requisite and necessary documents, for the 
Lands mentioned yesterday, exept the One of J. E. Rooff. Mr 
Nelson left about noon to day, wrote to Jno A. Crutcher to assist 
N. in getting Patents to my lands, in the Evening was called out 
of my bed to commit to the jail two Negroes who ran away from 
their masters from San Augustin, the man says he belongs to 
Donald McDonald, and the woman to the widow H. Horton 

Wednesday the 1st September 1841 weather Damp & sultry 
nothing of consequence transpired this day, Mr Ham is county 
surveyor in the place of Nelson till N. return, Ham boards with 
me in place of Mr Nelson— in my yesterdays journal— I forgot— 
to put down that Mr A. A. Nelson gave me five dollars good 
monay on account of his Board, wrote a Deed for Isaac Lee— 
sold to Capt Wm K. English a note on J. H. wilson for $52.00 
for a sack of salt and a keg of Lard— (better that, then noth- 
ing !!) 

Thursday the 2d September weather same as yesterday received 








~ 
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a Letter from Mr Deyoung San Augustin, nothing new going on, 
had a Ball in the Evening at C. Chevaliers’s given by Capt Eng- 
lish— all good humored and well pleased, “we all went home in the 
morning” — 

Fryday the 3d Hot sultry weather— a Mr Payne of Magnolia 
is in Town, wants to make a Town of Magnolia any how— cant 
come it Judge— Politics, Politics— Politics— no monay, no Busi- 
ness, except the grog shops— oh! shade of 1831—! 

Saturday the 4th September 1841 hot dry weather McDonald 
from San Augustin came after his negroes to day, mail arrived 
from the west brought no Papers nor letters from Austin, some 
few from Houston— received a letter from west Liberty from A. 
Thouvenin about business of Ogilvy’s Estate filed among his 
papers also a letter from R. W. Woodward from Lagrange Fayette 
County about a Certificate of 1280 acres Land he wants me to get 
out of the hands of the County surveyor. Muse returned from 
Austin have not spoke to him yet— 

Sunday the 5th September very warm weather to day send of 
the northern & western mails, accepted a demand of 160 dollars 
good monay and $200.00 Texas monay in favor of Mr Chassaigne 
against the Estate of James Ogilvy, which receipt was given to 
Charles Chevalier and send on by him in to day’s mail to West 
Liberty, to Mr Chassaigne’s agent paid $300.00 Texas monay to 
the mail rider of A. C. Davidson on a/c of a Draft from the Gel 
Post Office, receipt in Post office Papers, Borrowed $40. Texas 
monay from Mr Charles Chevalier— was deceived in getting monay 
when I ought to have got it— Mr Oscar Engledow met with a 
misfortune by being trown of a Horse & seriously and perhaps 
dangerously injured many People came in Town to night prepara- 
tory to the Election to morrow— the Poor mans’s Christmas—! 
Greene of Harrison County!— author of the expression— good— 

Monday the Sixth September 1841 very warm weather Election 
to day for President vice President & Representatives to Congress— 
genl Houston got 105 votes— Burnett 212—for vice Prest Burleson 
183— Hunt 115, for Representatives— Mayfield 213— Watkins 
204— Brown 127— Killough 28— Scattering 7— in all 333 votes 
were polled here— menneffee got 19 and Jones 1 for vice Presi- 
dent— I was the Presiding officer of the Election, and I do 
Belive that one man(?) voted twice, however I do not care who 
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is elected exept Mayfield— I candidly belive we are in a state of 
collapse so that nothing in the shape of Legislation can save us from 
a general govermental as well as individual Bankruptey— Mr 


Muse made a speach, saying that he is going to resign his Senator- 
ship— pleading Poverty as his reasons for doing so— he is 
right ;— our government is, like most of the People composing 
it— not able to pay the Honest Labourer for his work— I hope 
however that muse will not leave us now in such a critical situa- 
tion, if he can do so without utter ruin to himself & family, for 1 
belive he is a good, and faithfull servant of the Public— there 
were one or two Drunken fights in Town— but on the whole J] 
have never seen an Election day so Peacable as this has been— send 
off mail to East. this morning wrote to Wm R. Scurry & to 
Canfield the Editor of the Red Lander I am tired exhausted and 
completely used up— 

Tuesday the 7th very warm— unusualy opresively Hot several 
returns from the different districts have come in but no news of 


all— Mayfield watkins & Brown are running a hot race, nothing 
particular doing— Many People in Town, had a long Conversa- 


tion with muse this Evening 

Wednesday the Sth September warm cloudy in A. M. rain P. 
M. cleared of towards Evening, no definite News from the differ- 
ent Precincts two still to be heard from, understood to day that 
one of the Candidates presided as an officer or judge of the Elec- 
tion (Mr J. Brown Red) where he got all the votes— wont do 
Judge !!! heard from San Augustin Houston far ahead 
Burnett only 48 votes, they will be sorry for it probably in less 
then three years— news of the death of Richard Fulgum arrived 
this Evening— he died of Congestive fever was a very fine prom- 





ising young man— 

Thursday the 9th very warm (too much so) the whole returns 
of the County have at last been received —Mayfield & Jno Brown 
(Red) are elected. 3B. by a majority of 10 over Watkins, Mayfield 
met Williston M. Cox to day at my office door and gave him a most 
tremendous thrashing— I really belive he deserved it— there was 
a Ball in the Evening at Jno Thorns went off well— came home at 
12 oclock— 

Fryday the 10th pleasant weather— not much business to day, 
went out to Julian Sanchez’s to marry him— Mathew F. Sims— 
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( a clever fellow) went with me also Mr Warren and J. 8. Roberts, 
the Bride and now her ligitimate Spouse have been (married) this 
last 15 years— but not exactly according to Law— danced till 
12 oclock— Mr Roberts & warren went fire hunting & Sims & 
myself went home 

Saturday the 11th weather same as yesterday— Gel T. J. Rusk 
left for Red River, western mail. no news (of Elections) received 
Letter from Sec of State & 3 drafts against Raguet— Roberts— 
and J. Durst 

Sunday the 12th Sepr 1841 fine weather, send off mails wrote 
to nobody— dull monotonous times amused myself all day in read- 
ing three Pages of the 4ple [quadruple?] Boston notion, hunted a 
little in the Evening 

Monday the 13th cool night— warm day —my little Son Placide 
took sick with the fever— hope it is not dangerous send off mail 
to East— wrote to the Red Lander— in the Evening a party who 
had went down the Angelina returned from a fishing expedition— 
Martin Rumpff who was one of them complained of being sick all 
the time they were gone and at 8 P. m. Rumpff was found dead 
in his Bed without a Person being with him to see him die— the 
alarm was given by a friend who found him dead— we all went to 
see— he was dead— a coroner inquest was held over him— ver- 
dict— died a natural death by the visitation of God— 

Tuesday the 14th weather dito— dito— I hired to day an old 
negro man and an old negro woman of Wm K. English, out of a 
gang of negroes he hired from a person who brought them here 
yesterday, how English made his arrangement I know not— but I 
hired the two negroes at 15 dollars fifteen dollars pr month for 
both, English is to make me any allowances for medicines or loss 
of time by sickness— we burried Martin Rumpff with Masonic 
Honors this afternoon— a large procession attended the funeral, 
Doctor Starr came to see Placide twice today, this Evening he is a 
little better— the infant Laura is quite recovered— 

Wednesday the 15th September 1841 Cool night, warm day 
Placide is better this morning, had no fever all day negroes I hired 
of Mr English came here to day, the woman is very sick, attended 
on her as well as we could, her husband an african is very attentive 
and affectionate— nothing of consequence occurred to day was in- 
troduced by Mr Whitlesey to a Mr Tennille, a Brother of Mr Ben 
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Tennille formerly a surveyor under Aldrete & Smith. Mr Tennille 
wants to know about a Ten League grant his Brother had belong- 
ing to a certain Captain Medina— told him my mind about it— 
gave him no encouragement— and that is the trutht [sic] will 
cost him $5000.00 in par funds and then he will be just ready for a 
Law suit with the Persons residing on the Land— wont do— 
Thursday the 16th cool night— windy during the day— the negro 
woman hired of Capt English continues very sick the man attend- 





ing on her— mail arrived to day from East. brought President 
Tylers veto message about the Bank Bill introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Henry Clay— if I was a Citizen of the United States I 
would rejoice at the news, but as a Texian I am sorry for it for we 
would in less than 12 months have experienced the Benefits result- 
ing from it— this may be selfish but it is nothing more then my 
candid opinion Mr Caspary of Shelbyville arrived this afternoon 
in quest of news about a negro belonging to a Mr Rose who com- 
mitted a Robbery in Shelbyville, found out that the negro passed 
trough here two days ago, and spend part of the monay which was 
identified— Mr C. obtained warrant to take him— _ I expect to 
go with Caspary to get the negro or at least the stolen property 

Fryday the 17th September left with Mr Caspary towards the 
west in quest of the negro, stopped the first night at Bradshaws— 

Saturday the 18th warm weather left early in the morning to 
Masters to Breakfast— went on to Crockett, got the warrant en- 
dorsed, got Col Mead and Constable Spencer Townsend to go on with 
us went 10 miles to George Hollmarks near the Mustang prairie, 
where we found Mr Rose encamped— took the negro found part 
of the monay and a certain gold piece which is well identified as 
having been stolen— Mr Rose gave up the negro to the officer 
without a murmur, brought the negro on to crockett 

Sunday the 19th left the negro in charge of the officer and came 
on to Macleans— 

Monday the 20th sultry weather— was very sick all night, left 
sick this morning to Debards where I staid till 2 P. M. felt well 
enough to come on to Col Bean’s where we staid all night— 

Tuesday the 21st very sultry weather last night left early this 
morning to Jno Durst to Breakfeast, rained for about two Hours 
very hard, wind changed suddenly to the North arrived at home 
at 3 P. M. found all well; Mrs Davenports’ child died during 
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my absence, Hoya returned from galvezton, received a load goods, 
brought in by a Mr wortman, of Crockett a good friend of mine, 
Mr Leusch also come in Town 

Wednesday the 22 September 1841 Cold weather a fire in the 
chimney last night & this morning was very comfortable, Mr Cas- 
pary who staid with me last night is here yet he is waiting for the 
negro Bob who at dark this Evening has not arrived, D. D. whipt 
R. W ..8y, to day perhaps he was right, quien sabe Mrs 
Davenport has a child very sick— took up a Debt of Genereux 
Benard of $69.00 paid with a note on Thos H. Rodgers— who owes 
me $300. payable Ist March 1842— paid $4.50 to Mcintire to- 
wards the funeral Expences of my Brother in Law Jeremy would 
have paid it long ago had I been asked for it 

Thursday the 23d Cool nights— warm days— this day the mail 
arrived from East— brought nothing for me exept a Letter from 
Burrill Thomson wants me to go down to San Augustin Court— 
had a quarrell with Jno. R. Clute, about his claiming my Land— 
was about cudgeling him if he had not denied his interference 
with my land— Mr Caspary is still here the negro has not yet 
come Greer the Senator from San Augustin passed trough here 
to day from Crockett, renewed 83 Executions bad sign— the negro 
woman hired of English is still very sick her husband does not do 
much, being oblieged to wait on her— 

Fryday the 24th very cool nights, warm days— no news from 
the negro Bob— Doctor Irion had an altercation with mayfield— 
Irion is in the wrong— Sam Houston is expected here with his 
Lady— Elijah Lloyd arrived to day from San Augustin, Capt 
vanderveer returned from Trinity River— says it is navigable much 
better than Red River, Mr washington the Agent of Mrs Logan 
returned, put up at Mr Whitlesey’s nothing new particularly— 

Saturday the 25th September 1841 — Cool nights warm days— 
Mr Caspary here yet, waiting for his negro got a Letter from the 
Office— was not to leave till Thursday or Fryday— Judge Love of 
San Augustin in Town to day brought a Subpoena for me to appear 
in San Augustin Court next Monday, several persons from the 
Country in Town to day, mail From the west arrived, brought a 
Letter from J. M. Dor of Galvezton, nothing particularly new 
from the west— exept a supposed fight with the indians by the 
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Santa fee Pioneers, Burleson is Elected vice President— General 
Houston President by a large majority. 


Sunday the 26th warm weather has set in again— it was very 
warm last night— dispached mails north & South this morning, 


wrote to Mr Woodward at Lagrange to the Editor of the Common- 
wealth at Frankfort Ky. Mr Caspary left heer for home, dispairing 
to see the negro arrive here, however if he arrives here, we will see 
him send to Shelbyville, bought a load of hay for $5.50— the negro 
woman hired of English does not do any work yet— had a fever 
last night— 

Monday the 27th weather warm— send off mail to West & East— 
made a Deed to Jas. S. Mayfield for 100 acres of Land as the 
Agent of Abram Frisby, who was in jail & gave it to Mayfield for 
afee— Mr S. Townsend of Crockett brought in the negro Bob— 
send him of with Julian Sanchez to Shelbyville, am going myself 
to morrow, to see that the negro is safely delivered— Jno. Durst 
was in Town to day gave him a draft of $25.75 Texas monay to 
place to my credit, it being for his dues to the Post office Depart- 
ment which was drawn in my favor, County Court to day— 
Probate Court dito— obtained an Order to decide the Land of the 
Heirs of Clita Flores— 

Tuesday the 28th September One year since I commenced this 
journal— fine weather— left home for Shelbyville, passed Vital 
Flores’s overtook the negro Bob. about 10 miles beyond the 
attoyacque, arrived at Shelbyville near night, delivered the negro 
to Alfred A. George, Sheriff of the County, also the gold Piece 
found upon the negro worth $8. the negro pointed out to the 
Sheriff a dry well into which he said he had trown the gold watch 
and Ring; he was immediately let down into the well, and brought 
both articles up— which is a full confirmation of his guilt, stopped 
at Dials’s Taveron rested well after 40 miles riding. 

Wednesday the 29th Cloudy warm weather left Shelbyville after 
early Breakfeast, arranged a difficulty between Mr P. W. Caspary 
& a Mr Jones. arrived at San Augustin at 2 P.M. found the Court 
in Session— general Houston and his Lady arrived last night, 
went with Genl Houston to J. D. Thomas’s House introduced me 
to his Lady I find her very agreable, and a very intelligent Coun- 
tenance, though not a brilliant Beuty I belive the general has a 
good wife spend the Evening at Mr Jennings’s Office took a hand 
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at a party of Yuker slept at the House of Jack Gillespie, whose 
Lady is a good woman, treated me with a great deal of kindness 

Thursday the 30th September had a rain near day this morning 
raining still at 8 A. M. Cold— Overcoats put in requisition— Gel 
Houston left last Evening with his Lady for Subletts’s— a verdict 
was had on yesterday against wm Goyens in favor of Elijah Loyd 
for a negro woman and some 6 or 7 childern formerly the property 
of Susan Callier, a Step-Daughter of Mrs J. S. Roberts— Dined at 
the House of Mr Deyoung, he is a German Jew of the old reverend 
class, his wife and the eldest Daughter most amiable, Mrs D. Y. 
very much accomplished and deserves a better looking Husband, 
Court in full operation, many cases on the Dockett,— the Country 
arround San Augustin is improoving— the City itself declining, 
was at a representation of Pizarro, performed by a Thespian 
Society, several young gentlemen showed a good deal of Talent in 
their parts the[y] had to perform, Mr Slivers & Col Ochiltree 
particularly were much applauded, the first as Rolla and the second 
as Pizarro, spend the night at the House of Doctor Fitzallan a 
choice flock of choice fellows met here, and we all went home in the 
morning— 

Fryday the 1st of October 1841 very fine weather left San 
Augustin about noon— in company with Mr Caspary who arrived 
last night from Shelbyville, stopped for the night at a Mr Thomp- 
sons’s (Stedhams old place) good Bed— bad supper 

Saturday the 2d October fine cool Bracing weather left at 
day light, breakfeast at Walter Murreys arrived at home at 2 P. M. 
found my wife & childern well— the negro woman Susan Sick 
Doctor Starr attending on her— Mr Nelson arrived a few days 
ago from Austin brought me two Patents one for the Heirs of J. 
C. Cortez, and one for George T. Walters— they will not Patent 
Lands in the Cherokee nation— damd bad business— Mr W. A. 
Ferriss got married during his transit to Houston County— Mail 
arrived from west— Election for President and vice Presdt con- 
firmed— Houston and Burleson are elected— receivd a Letter 
from Sl. A. Roberts acting Secretary of State, respecting some 
Land claims I sold him, and a man named Lee two or three years 
ago— at Houston— 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Mr. Frederick C. Chabot, 403 Madison Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, is preparing to publish privately a volume entitled With 
the Makers of San Antonio. Besides sketching the history of 
San Antonio during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
the book is a genealogical and biographical record of the early 
Spanish residents of San Antonio and of their descendants. It 
is the product of most efficient and painstaking research in the 
ecclesiastical, municipal, and county records of San Antonio and 
is a worthy monument to the original inhabitants of San Antonio. 
Publication of the book will depend to some extent upon pre- 
publication subscriptions at $5.00 a copy, and Mr. Chabot will 
be pleased to receive subscriptions at the address given above. 

Mr. Chabot gives the following information about himself: 

“T was born in San Antonio in 1891. My father’s mother’s 
family, the Van Derlips, came to San Antonio from Gonzales in 
1844. My mother’s mother’s family, the Bradleys, came to San 
Antonio in 1840. I was educated in the San Antonio High School 
(graduated 1909) and continued my studies in Germany and 
France. In 1915 I was in service for the Department of Justice 
and in 1917 I entered the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America after competitive examination, and was assigned third 
secretary of the Embassy in Paris. I resigned from the service in 
1925. Since that date I have traveled in Europe and in Mexico, 
and have done considerable research work. The last several 
months I have concentrated on the Spanish Archives and on the 
San Fernando Cathedral records.” 

EvuGENe C. Barker. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. TT irst four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 





prices, on the 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 
$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 
$5.00 for the half leather bindin 
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The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 


for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, Texas 




















